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ACCENT, XIX: 1, Winter 1959. 


$22. Bleufarb, Sam. ‘Point of View: An Interview with Wright Morris, 
July, 1958,” pp. 34-46. The subjects discussed by novelist Wright Mor- 
tis in this transcription of a tape-recorded interview include the following: 
(1) literary and environmental influences on his writing; (2) the inter- 
relationship between his novels (‘the last book and the book that is to 
come are linked imaginatively so that a chain reaction seems to be taking 
lace”); (3) the idea of The Field of Vision (‘audacity in American 
life”); (4) his style (“determined by its effort to identify itself com- 
pletely with the character it represents’); (5) the distinction between 
American and English fiction (“the American writer of genius always 
processes his language anew”); (6) and the attitudes toward nostalgia 
expressed in his novels (“my books show a development of an escape 
from nostalgia’). 


823. Mills, Ralph J., Jr. “Edwin Muir: A Speech from Darkness Grown,” 
pp.50-70. The themes and a of Muir's poetry trace what Muir 
calls the “fable” of our lives. This ‘‘mythic drama” begins in childhood 
when man sees the world with an innocence and harmony which is 
soon destroyed by the turmoils, failures, and tragedies of adult life. 
Bound by time, Put glimpsing at intervals eternity, man sets out in 
search for a state of stability and perfection, “a kingdom lost,/Sleeping 
with folded wings.’’ The quest is beset by frustration and futility, but 
the traveler can neither stop nor go backward, for his vision of the lost 
Eden will allow him no rest. In his last book of poetry, One Foot in Eden 
(1956), Muir abandons the journey theme and turns his gaze directly 
on the land of freedom and eternity for which man searches. 

— Henry B. Rule 


AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, IX: 5, January 1959. 


824. White, William. “A. E. Housman to Joseph Ishill: Five Unpub- 
lished Letters,” pp. 9-10. Five letters ped sper shill from A. E. Hous- 
man, dated between 1930 and 1933 and written from Trinity College, 
Cambridge, are here printed for the first time. Ishill, operator of a pri- 
vate press, desired permission to print several items written by Housman, 
who refused to give his consent. 


825. Woods, Frederick. ‘Two First Editions of Sir Winston Churchill,” 
p: 17-19. Both Savrola and The Second World War were first published 
in the United States. Besides treating the printing and publishing history 
of these two titles, this article shows the extreme patience of the publishers 
in their dealings with Churchill, who, especially in The Second World 
War, constantly revised and corrected. “Cassell’s received anything up to 
twenty-five lists of corrections and alterations to their text which had 
to be incorporated before the author was satisfied that he had done 


his best.” 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 
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AMERICAN QUARTERLY, XI: 1, Spring 1959. 


826. Drescher, Seymour. “America and French Romanticism during the 
July Monarchy,” pp. 3-20. Between 1830 and 1848, French Romanti- 
cists pictured America in “‘negative tones and drab colors.” Rejecting 
the heroic view of the new republic held by Lafayette’s generation, they 
noted the utilitarian materialism, the flatness of emotional existence, and 
the absence of creativity in America. They portrayed the proud red 
man, the noble savage, as pitiful or brutal. “Only in the Negro did a 
segment of the American scene catch the or eye of the Ro- 
manticist.” ‘‘Essentially, the basic contribution of the Romanticists to the 
American image abroad was the decreasing emphasis upon America as 
a progressive, vital and virile model of the ‘revolutionary fervor.’ ” 


827. Wilkins, Burleigh Taylor. ‘Frederick York Powell and Charles A. 
Beard: A Study in Anglo-American Historiography and Social Thought,” 
pp. 21-39. Charles A. Beard’s Oxford teacher, Frederick York Powell, 
is a link between the old history of Oxford and the “New History” of 
American Scholars; he is “one proof of continuity between the two 
schools of historical thought, the ‘political’ and the ‘cultural’... .” 
Powell’s conviction that history is subject to Law is essential to the 
“New History” of American historians, and he is “the most important 
single source for Beard’s early fidelity to the belief that the evolution of 
political institutions can be explained scientifically.” Beard abandoned 
Powell’s insistence on scientific detachment in historical labors, but he 
never abandoned Powell’s concern for social justice. 


828. Rolle, Andrew F. “A Friendship across the Atlantic: Charles Sum- 
net and William Story,” pp. 40-57. The author traces a 40-year trans- 
Atlantic friendship between Charles Sumner, doctrinaire abolitionist, and 
William Wetmore Story, lawyer, essayist, poet, sculptor, and son of 
Supreme Court Justice Joseph Story. The correspondence between the 
prominent American statesman and the Yankee artist abroad reveals that 
_ Sumner “exhibited a lifelong nostalgia toward all that for which Rome 
stood” and showed an interest in cultural matters which nearly matched 
his interest in political affairs; that Story, apparently reacting against the 
rigors of Bostonian Puritanism, ‘“‘demonstrated an unquenchable ~~ 
for friends in the United States and to some extent for that homelan 


itself.” 


829. Sokoloff, B. A. “William Dean Howells and the Ohio Village: A 
Study of Environment and Art,” PP. 58-75. Despite his own real-life dis- 
content with the limitations of village life, in his fiction William Dean 


Howells usually celebrated the village and expressed a deep distrust of 
the city. It is the village, the Ohio ante-bellum village, that gave him his 
“most vital theme’”—economic and social equality; it was the Ohio 

ualitarian village, somewhat modified by the Shaker experiments and 
other communal projects, that suggested the pastoral village which is the 
ideal of Howells’s Altrurian Utopia. “As Howells moved away from 
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the Ohio village in space and time, his view of it became more idealistic; 
he remembered it as a pastoral Utopia.” 
. — Kenneth G. Johnston 


ASOMANTE, XIV: 4, October-December 1958. 


830. Cruz Monclova, Lidio. “Edgar Allen Poe y Puerto Rico,” pp. 64- 
69. Puerto Rico first presented Poe to Spanish America. John E. Engel: 
kirk says in Edgar ‘Allan Poe in Hispanic American Literature that the 
first Spanish translation of a work by Poe appeared in the Revista Argen- 
tina in 1869. Actually, a Spanish translation of Poe’s The Tell-Tale 
Heart was published in 1861 in the Gaceta de Puerto Rico. Further ex- 
amination reveals that beginning in the 1870s, Poe had many enthusi- 
astic admirers in Puerto Rico. A translation of The Purloined Letter 
appeared in pamphlet form in 1873; translations of his stories appeared 
in at least four different journals between 1875 and 1895; before 1881 
at least three articles discussed Poe’s life and literary career; bookshops 
were offering for sale translations of his works as early as the 1880s; 
and, finally, occasional references to Poe date from 1873. (In Spanish). 


— John D. Williams 


BODELIAN LIBRARY RECORD, VI: 3, January 1959. 


831. “Notes and News,” pp. 449-458. By gift the Library has received 
the letters and papers of Sir Thomas Phillipps with some 500 Ms volumes 
on English topography and geneology as well as all the books, manu- 
scripts, letters, and papers of Joyce Cary. The rey soning of F. G. 
Stephens (1849-1906), one of the Pre-Raphaelite Brethren, was put- 


832. Ker, N. R. “Oxford College Libraries in the Sixteenth Century,” 
pp. 459-515. Continued from mediaeval Oxford were the library, a 
special room with books chained to lectern-desks, and another collection 
which circulated among the fellows, ‘in eleccione sociorum.” The latter 
appears to have been made up in the early part of the century of Med- 
iaeval manuscripts which would not fit in the library and which became 
“altogether superfluous and useless.” Perhaps this custom continued till 
the end of the century as printed books became more common. When 
there was a library at a college, most of the collection was in it. “Lack 
of money and lack of work-space hampered the proper development of 
the libraries in the sixteenth century.” Donations of books and later 
money for books were the usual means of acquisition, though more money 
was allocated for purchases as time went on. At first, “medieval manu- 
Scripts were . . . completely discredited” by many, as were early and 
especially gothic-type printed books. The better libraries strove to obtain 
the standard, humanist editions of the Fathers; law, medicine, and the 
classics were usually represented, though Greek texts were not much in 
evidence in the early third of the century. As new editions appeared, the 
older Mss or prints were often removed. The religious changes of the 
middle of the century had some effect on the libraries’ contents. “After a 
brief spell of [midcentury} book-buying” and after Elizabeth's accession, 
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more gifts were forthcoming, especially of three things—Greek and Latin 
Fathers, Protestant Reformers (previously neglected or removed), and 
re-Reformation theology and law, civil and canon. The third of these 
Eos a late century interest which continued into the 17th century. 
On the whole, the first three quarters of the century saw the libraries fail- 
ing “to keep pace with extraordinary rapid developments in learning and 
in book production.” The last years of the 16th century mark a new era. 
“Tt is too much to say that the stall system [which was replacing the 
chained book and lectern desk system rapidly at the end of the century 
was invented at Merton, but it seems fairly certain that this . . . meth 
of arranging books, in presses projecting from the walls, was applied to 
a chained library at Merton in the summer and autumn of 1589.” The 
greater > thus afforded stimulated library growth. In the closing 
years of the century, Sir Thomas Bodley was reorganizing Duke Humfrey’s 


Library. 
— Laurence Cummings 


BULLETIN OF THE KENTUCKY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
XXIII: 2, April 1959. 
833. Woodbridge, Hensley C. “Jesse Stuart’s Contributions to News- 
papers,” pp. 45-47. Stuart’s contributions to Lincoln Memorial University 
lications are listed as well as his contributions to the Greenup News, 
Portsmouth Times, Greenup County Citizen edition of the Russell Times, 
and the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


834. Woodbridge, Hensley C. “Bibliography of Janice Holt Giles and 
Henry Giles,” pp. 47-50. The bibliography of the two Kentucky authors 
has the following parts: (1) material in religious publications; (2) his- 
tory; (3) books; (4) short stories; (5) articles; (6) newspaper col- 
umns; (7) reviews of books by the two authors. It concludes with a 


listing of biographical and critical articles. 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


CLA JOURNAL, II: 3, March 1959. 


835. Meier, August. “Some Reflections on the Negro Novel,” Pp. 168- 
177. Robert Boone’s Negro Novel in America (Yale University Press, 
1958) holds that the American Negro writer inherits both the culture 
of the West and a distinctive “minority culture.” The Negro novelist 
must interpret both facets of his cultural milieu, affirming a particular 
Negro quality as well as reflecting the attitudes of Western culture. 
Boone’s social criticism is questionable. His description of the Negro’s 
drives for “assimilation” and “‘nationalism” (or “ethnocentrism’’) which 
result in a “polarity” of feeling, overlooks the complexity and ambiguity 
of the Negro’s position in American society. Furthermore, his attempt 
to outline Negro class structure within a Marxist pattern, while a “pio- 
neering effort,” oversimplifies a highly complex situation. Boone holds 
that the Negro novel should subordinate propaganda to art and presents 
the fifteen most successful Negro novels as ailising this emphasis on 
esthetic quality. Though many may object to his “cultural pluralism” and 
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his “emphasis on the importance of utilizing a Negro tradition,” as well 
as to his choices and standards of literary excellence, he has made a 
“contribution toward the integration of the Negro artist; he has helped 
bring closer the day when it will no longer be appropriate to write about 
the Negro novel in America.” 


836. Parker, John W. “Some Comments on the A Shrew-The Shrew Con- 
troversy,”” pp. 178-182. Critics have differed concerning the authorship 
of Shakespeare’s The Taming of the Shrew. Did Shakespeare, alone, re- 
work an older play, The Taming of a Shrew, or was he assisted by one 
or more collaborators? An examination of the arguments presented by 
Ernest P. Kuhl, Thomas M. Parrott, B. A. P. Van Dam, Peter Alexander, 
E. K. Chambers, and Hardin Craig, leads to the conclusion that ‘Shake- 
speare, aided by an assistant, converted A Shrew into The Shrew around 
1594, when his company was hard pressed for additional works for the 
stage and when he was giving attention to the reworking of old plays.” 


837. Smith, Robert A. “The ‘Great Man’ Motif in Jonathan Wild and 
The Beggar's Opera,” RP. 183-184. The same thesis is presented in Jona- 
than Wild and The Beggar's Opera—‘‘ambition will destroy the ‘great 
man.’ Fielding and Gay “approach the eer ym from antithetical po- 
sitions,’ but the “‘great man” of both novel and opera have this in com- 
mon: each is an “enemy of mankind, the personification of diabolical 
evil.” Though Gay shared with Fielding his notion of the “great man” 
as evil, his technique differed, as well as his concept of the “great man.” 
His ‘‘great man’s’ oe ity for evil was shared by others in the cast. 
Nor is anyone punished for his wickedness, and the opera gives a “‘milder, 


yet .. . more subtle demonstration of the ‘great man’ motif .... Fielding 
offered a cathartic in Wild’s death, but Gay offered none.” 
— Nelson A. Ault 


COMMONWEAL, LXIX: 21, February 20, 1959. 


838. Deen, Rosemary F. “The Voices of Robert Frost,” pp. 542-544. 
Because of his “handsome reputation, the extensive anthologizing of his 
poems, and the availability they have,” it is difficult to see the “many 
different images of Frost.’’ Such images provoke attack, but Frost “never 
replies or argues.” His critical reputation, however, has suffered because 
some critics treat him as a lyric poet. “He is essentially a dramatic wen 
even in his short poems.” Many of his poems “use ‘discovery’ as their 
structure,” and in unexpectedness of the discovery we can, among other 
ne “see the usefulness to Frost of what many poets have liked to 
think of as their association with Satan.” But such attitudes do not make 
his work “a collection of shards.” Rather “it speaks with an original 
voice a common language kept fertile, but controlled so that it can sus- 
tain the dialogue of life.” 


, LXIX: 22, February 27, 1959. 


839. Horchler, Richard. “Literature and Morality,” pp. 559-561. Art 
and morality are not “natural enemies,” but “their relationship over the 
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centuries has nevertheless been one of mutual suspicion and hostility.” 
The moralist will approve ‘“‘whatever tends to advance the cause of mo- 
tality”; he will disapprove “whatever tends to hinder this cause.” The 
“moral judgment is a contingent one,” involving “a prudential decision 
as to the probable good and bad effects of an artistic experience.” The 
theories of literature which maintain that art “ ‘says’ nothing” are “not 
very compelling.” ‘“‘A work of art does indeed ‘say’ something. But . . . 
it ‘says’ things in its own way, according to its own nature.” “A serious 
and knowledgeable analysis of a literary work in terms of moral value 
. . . is all that is necessary to dispel the notion that morality has no rele- 
vance to literature.” 


, LXIX: 23, March 6, 1959. 


840. Cosman, Max. “The Protean Joyce Cary,” pp. 596-598. Critics 
“are not necessarily captious” who point out these limitations of Joyce 
Cary as a writer: major characters who are “narrow in range,” publica- 
tion of “things without distinction,” and ‘‘over-evenness of tone.” But 
the limitations are those of a writer who comes late “to the use of Pros- 
pero’s staff.” In Cary’s esthetics and his sociology the essential thing is 
reality, i.e., “his application of good sense to the perennial urgencies of 
man.” The Captive and the Free implies that in our respective ways we had 
each one of us better make something of it, since God #s and without Him 
is nothing but mockery.” Cary is a “religionist,” and his work is a “‘cor- 
rective, helping to right . . . the balance pulled down for some time now 
on the side of the immature and off-beat.” 


, LXIX: 26, March 27, 1959. 


841. Gilman, Richard. “The Critical Life,” pp. 668-670. The avant- 
garde journals have “never been able to exist, in English-speaking 
countries, without severe self-consciousness touched with guilt.” On the 
other hand, in France the literary review exists “with for greater assur- 
ance . . . knowing that its raison d’étre is generally upheld and that it 
has a measurable effect on society.” The recent From the NRF, edited by 
Justin O’Brien exhibits this “incomparable freedom.” Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise demonstrates “the deeper unity between literature and life in 
France” where “the mind deals with society, with art and with other 


minds as from within a family.” 
— Bernard P. Farragher 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, XI: 1, Winter 1959. 


842. Coley, William B. “Gide and Fielding,” pp. 1-15. There are sever- 
al reasons for André Gide’s admiration of 18th-century English litera- 
ture, particularly the novels of Defoe, Richardson, and Fielding: the 
“relative freedom from intrusions of theory and self-conscious formalism”; 
a weighty substance eschewing both solemnity and ee Gide's 
association of the strength of the English novel with gloom; and the 
illustration in the novels of the concept of pure action. Gide expresses 
especial interest in Henry Fielding, denying hat he is realistic in a “con- 
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tentual” sense and asserting that he is antireligious. Another area of 
Gide’s concern with Fielding is in “the rhetorical management of the 
intrusive author’; the digressions and essays in Tom Jones illuminate 
Gide’s manipulation of the ‘‘real” and the “artificial” in his own work, 
as the author, invisible in the conventional modes, becomes real and the 


narrative materials conventionally presented as “‘life-like’’ become “art.” 


843. Holland, Norman N. “Measure for Measure: The Duke and the 
Prince,” pp. 16-20. Shakespeare in planning Meas., may have patterned 
the Duke partially after Cesare Borgia from an account of a portion of 
his career in Innocent Gentillet’s ‘“‘Anti-Machiavel,” an attack on Mach- 
iavelli’s position translated into English in 1602. meric ye Duke, 
like Cesare Borgia, appointed a deputy to do an unpopular job. The 
four reasons the Duke gives for appointing Angelo all ap in Gen- 
tillet’s episode of Remirro de Orco, Borgia’s deputy. The Duke follows 
the dissimulation which Machiavelli had originally told the story to illus- 
trate; “interpretations of Meas., that treat the Duke as a symbol of divine 
grace or the like must take into account his probable descent from Cesare 


Borgia.” 


844. Raleigh, John Henry. ‘The New Criticism as an Historical Phe- 
nomenon,” pp. 21-28. The New Criticism was a “curious and paradox- 
ical blend” of aestheticism and scientific method and included a number 
of emphases and approaches. The many-sidedness of the New Criticism 
accounts for its success, but its ultimate appeal has come from its bring- 
ing together the thought of Coleridge and Bentham. From the latter 
through I. A. Richards came the scientism, the dismissal of predecessors, 
the systematic methodology, the concept of the satisfaction of appetencies 
in relation to a linguistic structure, and the assumptions that abstractions 
are meaningless and language is inherently ambiguous. From Coleridge, 
through both T. S. Eliot and Richards, came the acceptance of almost all 
knowledge as relevant to criticism, the concern with the poetic imagina- 
tion, and the preoccupation with ‘‘meaning” as opposed to the Bentha- 
mite concern for “ 4 


845. Loftis, Fo “Spanish Drama in Neoclassical England,” pp. 29-34. 
John Leanerd’s The Counterfeit (1678) and Colley Cibber’s She Would 
and She Would Not (1702) are examples of the extensive use of Span- 
ish plots by English dramatists during the Restoration and 18th century; 
they are also examples of the failure of scholars to recognize the Span- 
ish origin of a number of these plays. Both of the above plays are said 
to have an English source. Actually The Counterfeits is little more than 
a translation of Moreto y Cavaifia’s La ocasién hace al ladrén; and She 
Would is a free adaptation of Tirso de Molina’s Don Gil de las calzas 
verdes. Both plays are inferior to their Spanish models, a typical result 
of these English adaptations. 


846. Danziger, Marlies K. “Heroic Villains in Eighteenth-Century Criti- 
cism,” pp. 35-46. Eighteenth-century continental and English critics were 
much concerned with the problem of the heroic villain. Many explained 
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the appeal of the villain as an experience of the sublime, arguing either 
that the sublime is irrelevant to the moral, or that other extraordinary, 
admirable traits may accompany extraordinary villany. Some critics ad- 
vanced the idea that since activity is a source of pleasure the “energy” 
or power of an heroic villain arouses a pleasing response in the audience. 
Schiller, in his prefaces to Die Rauber, the audience to react with 
“mingled admiration and pity” to his villains. These discussions reveal 
a fundamental shortcoming of 18th-century critics—their lack of aware. 
ness of the differences between art and life—but they reflect the increasing 
interest of the century in genius. 


847. Benamou, Michel. “Wallace Stevens: Some Relations Between Poet- 
ry and Painting,” PP. 47-60. In his essay “The Relations Between Poetry 
and Painting” Wallace Stevens defined sensibility, subject matter, tech- 
nique, and aesthetics as the main areas of influence. Stevens's own work 
illustrates his theory. Like the impressionists, Stevens wished to “restore 
the innocence of the eye”; his real subject is the subject of cubist paint- 
ing, “poetic imagination.” In his concern with change Stevens manages 
to unite these conflicting elements. Moreover, Stevens often uses a pic- 
torial method of composition, as he through conflicts of form and shapes 
presents conflicts of ideas. Stevens, like other modern poets, has drawn 
on the arts for his vision of the world, recognizing art as a “ ‘supreme 
fiction’”” which may “compensate for our lost belief.” 


848. Chapman, Arnold. “Pampas and Big Woods: Heroic Initiation in 
Gitiraldes and Faulkner,” pp. 61-77. Although William Faulkner and 
the Argentinean Ricardo Giiraldes have written without knowledge of 
each other, The Bear (1942) and Don Segundo Sombra (1926) “are 
closely similar in detail, outline, and underlying belief.”” Both works tell 
the story of a boy’s coming of age; both protagonists are exposed to an 
American frontier; both stories in numerous particulars follow the form- 
ula of initiation; and both heroes find their problems embodied in the 
profanation of the land as a possession. “Guiraldes and Faulkner are 
linked by a common comprehension of the phenomenon America.” 

— Sam S. Baskett 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, No. 1118, February 1959. 


849. Bury, John Patrick. “Hemingway in Spain,” pp. 103-105. Heming- 
way’s discovery of Spain is “a phenomenon comparable with Gauguin’s 
fascination with the South Seas or Yeats’ rediscovery of Ancient Erin.” 
Hemingway's interest in Spain stems from the summer of 1925, and 
there is a Spanish element in The Sun Also Rises, For Whom The Beil 
Tolls, and Death in the Afternoon. ‘In Spain, high exemplar of one of 
the traditional cultures of Europe, Hemingway . . . made discoveries 
of an abiding spiritual value.” 


850. Coles, Mervyn D. “The Poetry of Edith Sitwell,” pp. 120-123. Dame 
Edith Sitwell’s poetry deals with death and nature. “Dr. Sitwell does not 
ignore the sentiments that words convey, but to her the thing of para- 
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mount importance is the sound of words .. . . Besides using words ro 
form the basis of musical rhythms and glorifying in their individual 
sounds, Dr. Sitwell experimented with metaphor and simile.” In “The 
Shadow of Cain” the word las: is one « er a8 “She does not 
fill her poems with personal sufferings as does Rimbaud.” 

— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


CRITIQUE, II: 3, Winter 1959. 


851. Kenner, Hugh. “The Insider,” pp. 3-15. Although the fiction of 
Allan Seager is ignored by — criticism, it is work of the 
highest seriousness and talent. He has an extraordinary sense of place 
and milieu, and an incomparable ability to register the way people per- 
form small actions. His fictions are narrated from “the inside’”—that 
is, from a vantage point of extreme knowingness which extends into 
the most minute, particularizing crevices of fact. His characteristic plots 
present a blindly acting protagonist gradually discovering why he acts 
the ~ he does. Seager has consistently improved in each successive 
work. 


852. Flanagan, John T. “A Half-Century of Middlewestern Fiction,” 
pp. 16-34. Twentieth-century middlewestern fiction has concerned itself 
with four recurrent themes: the history of the Middle West; the revolt 
against the village and the subsequent rebellion against both rural and 
urban complacency; the rise of industrialism with the problem of man 
versus cahesintions and the universal problem of personal adjustment. 
Middlewestern writers have gradually gained in technical sophistication, 
coming to rely on symbolism, careful selectivity, and the retention of a 
point of view. 


853. “West of the Mississippi: An Interview with Frederick Manfred,” 
pp. 35-56. Presented with a series of highly loaded questions, Manfred 
discusses his literary influences (The Bible, Chaucer, and Shakespeare), 
his contemporary literary affinities (Stegner, Guthrie, Morris, Clark, and 
Faulkner), his concept of Siouxland, and his views on lonesomeness. 


854. Milton, John R. “The Western Attitude: Walter Van Tilbur 
Clark,” pp. 57-73. The Western United States is geographically an 
spiritually the last area with the condition of a “frontier.” Its writers 
can take a mediating Lge between the Indian and the white man, be- 
tween primitivism and civilization, between the land and the city. Clark’s 
fiction usually operates on two levels—the action of psychological re- 
lationships and the undercurrent of nature-symbolism. Although The 
Ox-Bow Incident and The City of Trembling Leaves are satisfactory novels 
within their self-imposed limitations, Clark’s most fully-developed tech- 
nique and vision can be seen in The Track of the Cat. Here he has in- 
vested his characters and their activities with full symbolic significance, 
illustrating what may be Ideal Western Man, and presenting in depth 
i. notion of the concept of evil and man’s relationship to it and to 
ature. 
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855. Swallow, Alan. “The Mavericks,” pp. 74-92. The next two decades 
will see the gradual leadership in literature of writers from the West, and 
the groundwork for that leadership has already been laid by the western 
“mavericks” who are at odds with the intellectual dominance of the 
past two decades. Among them are the following six: Janet Lewis, Vardis 
Fisher, Walter Van Tilburg Clark, Frank Waters, Frederick Manfred, 
and Edward Loomis. 

— Earl H. Rovit 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, XI: 1, March 1959. 


856. Housman, Arthur L. “Sidney Howard and Production,” pp. 13-16. 
Howard “took a natural and vigorous interest in all aspects of produc- 
tion.” He was able to profit from suggestions made by directors and 
actors in his play. These suggestions often improved the play's ability 
to communicate to the audience. “He was a playwright who believed 
that the impulse to write plays ‘does not spring from a literary impulse 
but from love of the brave, ephemeral, beautiful art of acting.’ ” 


857. Gassner, John. “Broadway in Review,” pp. 29-39. Critical reviews 
ate presented of MacLeish’s J.B., John Gielgud’s dramatic reading of 
The Ages of Man, the Phoenix Theatre a of T. S. Eliot's The 
Family Reunion, Dennis Cannan and Pierre Bost’s dramatization of 
Graham Greene’s novel The Power and the Glory, Sean O’Casey’s Cock- 
a-Doodle Dandy, and The Shadow of a Gunman, Brendan Behan’s The 
Quare Fellow, Barrie Stavis’s The Man Who Never Died, John Osborne 
and Anthony Creighton’s Epitaph for George Dillon, Michael V. Gazzo's 
Night Circus, Speed Larkin’s Comes a Day and others. 

— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


EXPLICATOR, XVII:8, May 1959. 


858. Donnell, Richard S. “Williams’ THE YACHTS,” Item 52. It is 
possible to read the poem as social criticism, and such a reading “need 
not reduce it to a radical cartoon in which porcine capitalists tread down 
the poor.” The complex ideas, embodied in a richly developed imagery, 
deal with a situation that is always with us—the devotion to aims that 
are not ultimately worthwhile. ‘ 


859. Strandberg, Victor. “Eliot’s WHISPERS OF IMMORALITY,” 
Item 53. “Ultimately, this poem is another manifestation of Eliot's be- 
lief that what the modern man needs is a new synthesis—the thinkers 
must have some of Grishkin’s spontaneous faith, and the Grishkins need 
part of the thinker’s (spiritual) sensitivity. Or, in terms of Eliot’s im- 
agery in this poem, the flesh of Grishkin must clothe and revive the 
eleton of metaphysics. Only then can the modern man be whole.” 


860. Allison, Alexander W. “Hopkins’ I WAKE AND FEEL THE 
FELL OF DARK,” Item 54. The sonnet describes “a carefully and 
thoughtfully cultivated a state. The occasion for the poem is 
the poet’s experience of awaking from a troubled sleep and finding it 
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still night. He reflects that in his spiritual life too he has been denied 
the ‘dawning’ he hoped for, and then enters upon an appropriate spiritual 
exercise... . Perceiving that his anguished self-consciousness mirrors the 
state of the damned, he is brought to a clearer and more pitiful under- 
standing of their condition and to a grateful awareness of what he has 
been saved from.” 


861. Lainoff, Seymour. “THE THREE RAVENS,” Item 55. The doe 
in the ballad is not, as some critics have stated, a woman, but a represen- 
tative of the female in all species, in all nature. 


862. Maurer, A. E. Wallace. “Dryden’s ABSALOM AND ACHITO- 
PHEL, 745-746,” Item 56. “Specious” in the context of the poem at 
this point cannot bear the pejorative meaning it has now. There would 
be no point in Shaftesbury’s pretending a pretended love. The meaning 
is rather the positive meaning of resplendent winsomeness. 


863. McCracken, Sam. “‘Chaucer’s SIR THOPAS, B?, 1914-1915,” Item 
57. The pun in doghty (valiant or dough-like) reinforces the parodic 
description of Thopas, whose face was “whit . . . as pandemayn.” 


864. Daniels, Edgar F. “Eliot’s GERONTION,” Item 58. ‘Thoughts 
of a dry brain in a dry season,” echoing Marvell’s “A green thought in 
a green shade,” (The Garden) contrasts Gerontion’s spiritual aridity and 
Marvell’s uplifted soul, the present life of religious decay and a bygone 
age of faith. 


865. Moynihan, William T. ‘Thomas’ IN THE WHITE GIANT'S 
THIGH,” Item 59. The poem is concerned “with the dead and with 
the dead as still living and creating in their union with the ever-creating 
earth.” The last fifteen lines of the poem, in response to a query, are 


given extensive explication. 
— Robert C. Jones 


FOUR QUARTERS, VIII: 3, March 1959. 


866. Brother Fidelian, FSC. “The Objectivity of Literary Criticism,” pp. 
15-22. In essaying to ‘‘survey the complex of problems involved in the 
notion of critical ‘objectivity,’’’ the nature of literary value and of the 
critical process that deals with it are basic considerations. To the first, 
“that which makes the literary value a species of beauty [is] a sense of 
structure and fitness created among all the elements of the literary work.” 
To the second, “the critic judges his response to this value as it appears 
in a particular work, . . . ideally in the light of all relevant knowledge. 
(“Fitness” of course is the sine gua non—‘the fitting relations of the 
art work . . . follow norms intrinsic to the work itself.” ) Finally, literary 
criticism involves both subjective and objective considerations: literary 
works “are systems of linguistic norms shared inter-subjectively by a 
gtoup whose first member is the author himself.” Criticism approaches 
objectivity in a utilization of the “enlightened judgment” which recog- 
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nizes that “[w]hile the initial response to these values of structure . . . 
and fitness is individual and subjective, the further judgments of criti- 
cism illuminate the objective grounding of these values in the work itself 
and, hence, the validity of individual and shared response.” 

— Lionel Wyld 


FRENCH STUDIES, XIII: 1, January 1959. 


867. Pryme, Eileen E. ““Zola’s Plays in England, 1870-1900,” pp. 28-38. 
After an early period of unconcern for Parisian productions of pla 
adapted from Zola’s novels, the English critics reviewed the French per- 
formances of L’Assommoir in 1879 with hostility. Six months a 
Charles Reade adapted the play for the Gaiety Theatre as Drink, which 
critics emphasized for its uncompromising naturalism. William Archer 
praised its truthful representation of life and Shaw noted it as a moral 
deterrent to drunkenness. Nana, denounced by the critics, especially Al- 
fred Farquhar in Theatre, appeared in England as Nina; or, the Story 
of a Heart, mostly in sentimentalized provincial performances, influenced 
by La Dame aux Camélias. Although the critics judged Le ventre de 
Paris and Renée rather fairly, the National Vigilance Association was 
formed to keep out translations of the novels or dramatic adaptations. 
When the Théatre Libre visited England in 1889, its performances of 
Jacques Damour were persistently judged as brutal realism, although 
some critics accepted its microscopic examination of life. The Indepen- 
dent Theatre produced Thérése Raquin in a translation by Teixeira de 
Mattos and George Moore. The Daily Telegraph criticized its squalid 
atmosphere, whereas The Academy saw only unselective profusion of de- 
tail. Despite improved English response when the play was re-produced 
in Paris in 1892, The Heirs of Rabourdin, another Mattos translation, 
failed under Independent Theatre auspices. 


868. Rothwell, W. “New Fragments of A Gui de Warewic Manuscript,” 
p- 52. Two fragments found in Ripon Cathedral (Ms XVII.F.33) from 
an Oxford vellum binding of Omnibonus Leonicenus’s In Lucanum Com- 
mentum 1475 correspond to 11.3391-409, 3426-43, 3461-76, 3496-513, 
4404-24, 5511-29 of the Ewert edition. Although linked with Bodleian 
fragments Rawl. D913,art.23,f.86-9, these fragments are in a different 
scribal hand. 


869. Ewert, A. “Chrétien de Troyes: Le Roman de Perceval ou le Conte 
du Graal, ed. William Roach, Geneva, 1956,” pp. 54-56. This edition 
reproduces Ms BN fr. 1450, differing from the Mss sources of the Baist 
and Hilka editions in considering the Picard features as mere dialectal 
coloring. Conservative editing indicates departures from the base text 
as rejected variants in footnotes or by brackets for textual additions. 
One can use the Foerster glossary for the Potvin edition because of 
matching marginal lineation of this text. 


870. Smith, J. Norton. “ ‘Chaucer and the French Tradition: A Study in 
Style and Meaning,’ by Charles Muscatine, Berkeley, 1957,” pp. 55-59. 
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Muscatine “has given a historically unverifiable concept of French style” 
in dealing with Chaucer, and Chaucer's attitude toward the poetic work 
of art has been excluded. The method of criticism by filtering stylistic 
devices through French sources is inadequate. The author ne J aware- 
ness of certain literary conventions, e.g. the topos of ‘the journey beyond’ 
underlying The Hous of Fame. Certain meaningful parallels found in 
individual works by the author lose sight of the ME. word meaning. 


, XIII: 2, April 1959. 


871. Crow, A. D. “ ‘Chrétien de Troyes, I’homme et Il’oeuvre,’ by Jean 
Frappier, Paris, 1957,” pp. 156-158. Frappier is sympathetic to a Celtic 
Siltroued for Chrétien’s work, believing that Geoffrey and Wace do 
not explain the matiére de Bretagne fully. Perhaps Chrétien was the 
Ovid of Celtic myths. He rejects the Ovidiana as being later that Erec 
et Enide, but Crow is surprised at the relative absence of Ovidian fea- 
ture in Erec et Enide contrasted with Cliges. Frappier believes that Le 
Conte du Graal Christianizes pagan themes rather i. vice versa, Chré- 
tien being a subtle moralist, who created progressively loftier chivalric 
portraits and a Balzacian scope of portraiture. 

— Roger Wiehe 


GRADUATE STUDENT OF ENGLISH, II: 3, Spring 1959. 


872. English, James. “Descartes’ Discourse,” pp. 13-22. An examina- 
tion of Descartes’ rhetoric in his Discourse on Method enables one to 
isolate elements of at least three of the “most important( and, paradoxi- 
cally, more or less mutually exclusive) attitudes that intellectuals have 
subsequently adopted toward themselves, their functions, and their so- 
cial environments.” These attitudes are (1) that of the aloof, dedicated, 
“indispensable,” scientific scholar; (2) that of the ‘‘small-minded be- 
lievers in ‘method’ and group-enterprise as the sine qua non"; (3) that 
of the “intellectual elite’ who “prides himself on being intellectually 
entitled to power” and who “is confident that all social eis that he 
can succeed in bringing about will inevitably be for the better.” 


873. Thorslev, Peter. “Bibliography VII: New Criticism or Neo- 
Romanticism?” pp. 24-26. Critical reactions to New Criticism. 
— Robert C. Jones 


HUDSON REVIEW, XII: 1, Spring 1959. 

874. Arvin, Newton. ‘The House of Pain: Emerson and the Tragic 
Sense,” pp. 37-53. Critics belittle Emerson because he lacks “the Vision 
of Evil.’ erson was aware of evil, but he identified it with the absence 
of —_ being. To him, natural and moral evil are but appearances, 
“relative, external, transitory.” Emerson’s optimism was less the ex- 
pression of good fortune and happy temper than an achievement of a 
strenuous intellectual and emotiona discip ine: ‘the best of Emerson is 
on the other side of Tragedy.” Emerson’s beliefs place him in a great 
philosophical and religious tradition, one variously shared by Plotinus, 
Augustine and the authors of the Upanishads. At the center of the Emer- 
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sonian vision, we discern “the fullest and most authentic ression in 
modern literature of the more-than-tragic emotion of thankfulness.” 


875. Holloway, John. “‘I Had Not Known Death Had Undone So 
Many,’” pp. 106-113. Holloway gives a descriptive-evaluative annota- 
tion of various British little magazines, “alive or dead’—-political, liter- 
ary, regional, university and those representing the smaller nationalities 
in the British Isles. If the function of the British little magazine is to 
print recent American and foreign work, to observe significant develop- 
ments in the other arts, and to present new ideas about writing, the cur- 
rent prospect is gloomy. Perhaps, however, these criteria are antiquated. 
There are signs of a shift from intellectuality and toughness to “‘pleasing- 
ness or even a kind of vagueness,” signs that suggest the sshility of 
a shift in literary modes as emphatic as that, for example, of the 1740s. 
— Sam S. Baskett 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY, XXII: 2, February 1959. 


876. Thomson, Patricia. “The First English Petrarchans,” pp: 85-105. 
An examination of Wyatt's and Surrey’s translations and imitations of 
Petrarch will provide new materials ‘on which judgments of their his- 
torical importance, intrinsic value, and comparative merits may be made.’ 
“To judge from the translations and imitations only, neither W 

nor Surrey is Petrarchan in his attitude toward love.’ But, at least on 
the basis of one common translation, Wyatt shows a more intimate 
understanding than Surrey of the Petrarchan attitude. Moreover, Wyatt 
consistently and deliberately repudiates Petrarch’s sentiments “in favor 
of opposite values,” while Surrey “is not aware of clashing values.” 
Wyatt's adaptations are in the main rich in metaphysical conceit peculiar- 
ly adapted to his own system of values, whereas See's are pictorial and 
literal, showing little of Wyatt’s fascination for Petrarch’s imagery, 
rhythm, and phraseology. ‘Both for historical and intrinsic value Wyatt's 
translations and imitations of Petrarch deserve a higher place than 


Ss. 


877. Wilson, Harold S. “John Astley, ‘Our Inglish Xenophon’,” pp. 
107-118. John Astley, Elizabethan courtier and “Master and Treasurer 
of her Majesty’s Jewels and Plate,” is the subject of considerable praise 
in Gabriel Harvey's Prerces Supererogation. Harvey refers to Astley’s 
treatise on The Art of Riding as a “gallant discourse of Horsemanship” 
and to the author as “our Inglish Xenophon.” Furthermore Harvey al- 
ludes to a commendation of the work written by Pietro Bizzaro, “a 
learned Italian,” who deems Astley “a perfect Patterne of Castilios Cour- 
tier.” Except for brief biographical sketches in such works as the DNB, 
little has been written about Astley or Bizzaro. Wilson’s article provides 
additional information about the two men as well as a sketch of Astley's 
treatise. 


878. Ryan, Lawrence W. “Roger Ascham’s Toxophilus in Heroic Verse,” 
pp. 119-124. Ascham’s Toxophilus has influenced not only many tech- 
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nical works on archery, but also a “little-known in heroic couplets 
by the actor Robert Shotterel (fl. 1660-1676) and the Restoration drama- 
tist Thomas D’Urfey (1653-1723).” The poem entitled Archerie Reviv'd 
(1676), paraphrases without acknowledgment the first half of Toxo- 
philus, and the prose “‘Postscript’’ epitomizes the second half. Neither 
of the authors seemed to have had any personal knowledge of archery; 
consequently, they borrowed directly i den erroneously from Asch- 
am’s book. Parallel passages of the two works indicate the extent to 
which the Restoration men “‘borrowed” from Ascham. Ryan concludes 
that “the main interest of the poem lies in its indebtedness to Toxophilus’ 
and in furnishing us with proof of the “continuing influence and reputa- 
tion of the first English treatise on the archer’s craft.” 


879. Miner, Earl. “The Making of The Deserted Village,” p- 125-141. 
Goldsmith’s The Deserted Village has been too hastily aio by 
modern critics as the work of ‘‘a literary hack and easy stylist.” Seen in 
its = historical and literary contexts, the poem emerges as a reflec- 
tion of 18th-century Tory philosophy and as a “successful redefinition 
of the pastoral elegy in terms of contemporary experience.” Goldsmith’s 
view toward two basic contemporary issues—depopulation and luxury— 
was fully consistent with the main current of Tory philosophy in his 
day. But The Deserted Village must not merely be read as a tract for 
the times; the ideas of the poem when not overstressed should serve to 
remind us that it is not devoid of purpose or consistency. The success of 


the — as a work of art is demonstrated by its structural unity, its 
subtle metrical variations, its narrative framework, and its simplicity of 
design. 


— Martin Stevens 


KENYON REVIEW, XXI: 2, Spring 1959. 


880. Cook, Albert. “Modern Verse: Diffusion as a Principle of Compo- 
sition,” pp. 199-220. Modern verse treats the object as “merely a cen- 
tral point of organization for the cognitive experience attached to it,” 
not as a real subject in itself, nor as a central symbol. The modern F aan 
points to ‘‘an se relation between sights and emotions,” and em- 
ploys diffusion as a mode of composition which “keeps faithful to the 
cognitive experience of which the poem is some fusion.” To criticize 
such poems for incoherence, or to analyze them as if they did cohere, 
“is to overlook the essentially diffuse perceptions,” demonstrated in 

by Gottfried Benn, W. C. Williams, Eugenio Montale, and Reverdy. 


881. Pedersen, Glenn. “‘Forster’s Symbolic Form,” pp. 231-249. In A 
Passage to India, the literal level emphasizes divisions between cultures 
and men; the symbolic level reveals the way to union and unity. Essen- 
tially a religious experience, the way to unity is effected by Mrs. Moore. 
Her passage to India is “the only way from the point of view of vision,” 
though all the passages are significantly related to “the theme of beauty 
in form.” By her supernatural agency, Aziz is enabled to move from 
Mosque through Caves to Temple in a spiritual regeneration. 
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882. Nemerov, Howard. “The Poetry of Reed Whittemore,” pp. 260- 
278. Two features of Whittemore’s work—"he is often funny, and. . . 
he is often literary”—have caused its neglect. Readers “who either have 
no faculty of independent judgment or perhaps rightly distrust what 
they do have” are suspicious of these qualities in poetry. Yet these are 
essential instruments of Whittemore’s purpose; “to illuminate the ques- 
tion of identity, the relation between the self and its election of possible 
or impossible characters.” In general, the pieties of a conventional myth- 
ology and, in particular, the poetic vocation and character have been 
persistent themes in his work, to which he has brought “precisely the 
virtues of civilization: rationality, irony, a balanced and critical under- 
standing.” 


883. Hollander, John. “The Metrical Emblem,” pp. 279-296. Structural 
linguistics has furnished empirical knowledge upon which metrical studies 
might be grounded and has helped clear away a mass of inconsistent 
prosodical theory; particularly in the case of poets who depend heavily 
upon stress patterns of speech, the suppositions of the linguists are help- 
ful. But a poem is neither pure speech nor pure inscription; behind the 
“thythm” of every poem is the “meter” of its conventional form, and 
“this titling, framing, (or, as I shall call it, emblematic or bad ge-like) 
function of meter is no less a linguistic operation than those of smaller 
elements of the poem.” 


884. Ong, Walter J. ‘Personalism and the Wilderness,” pp. 297-304. 
How the American ethos would react to personalism, a philosophical 
movement related to existentialism, is clarified by the appearance of a 
new book, The Inward Morning, by Henry G. Bugbee, i (introduced 
by Gabriel Marcel). Cast in journal form, and showing similarities to 
the work of Thoreau, it is typically American in its reaction to European 
thought. Isolation is the theme, set in relation to “the wilderness’ into 
which the self withdraws “as a means of qualifying or mollifying the 
wasteland of the human heart.” 

— Sarah Youngblood 


LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY, IX: 1, Winter 1959. 


885. Prescott, Joseph. “The Characterization of Leopold Bloom,” pp. 3- 
4. Analysis of the materials of U/ysses, manuscripts, typescripts, proof 
sheets, and preliminary drafts, throws new light on Joyce's creative 
methods. Joyce took great pains in developing, detail by detail, the 
shape of Bloom: the ba tized son of a Hungarian Jew standing between 
two cultures; the peiilic Jewish content of his memories, which Joyce 
occasionally impairs to suggest Bloorn’s confusion concerning his past; 
the protective silence which Bloom maintains concerning his Jewish or- 
igin; and other details that portray the average man. Thus Joyce was 
able to realize his intention to present, as he stated, a “ccmnglate all- 


round character.” 
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$36. Kallich, Martin. “On Paul Oblet’s ‘Psychology and Criticism,’” 

. 4-5. Obler ignores an important area of synthetic research—biography. 
We need a comprehensive and evaluative history of the impact of psy: 
chology, particularly of depth psychology, on modern a ag Fur- 
thermore, a careful assessment of the role of the biographical point of 
view in criticism has yet to be made. Lastly, the marriage of psychology 
and literature can produce not only descriptive but also evaluative or 
hormative criticism. 


887. Wasserstrom, William. ‘‘Blandishments, Moral and Immoral,” pp. 
5-7. Obler’s synthesis does not treat Freudian criticism justly, and it 
overvalues Jungian criticism. Such contemporary Freudian critics as Kris, 
Alexander, Rosenzweig, and Kanzer—all ignored by Obler—have tact- 
fully studied texts. Furthermore, Freud’s description of the unconscious 
and its symbolic language, contrary to what Obler has said, is as sig- 
nificant for criticism as Jung’s views on the archetype. Lastly, Jung’s 
doctrinaire views on the spiritual meaning of the collective unconscious 
furnish an inacceptable, illogical, and unscientific base for contemporary 
critical theory. 


888. Hepburn, James G. “Disatming and Uncanny Visions: Freud’s 
‘The Uncanny’ with Regard to Form and Content in Stories by Sherwood 
Anderson and D. H. Lawrence,’ pp. 9-12. Freud’s essay “The Uncanny” 
provides clues for an understanding of Anderson's ‘Death in the Woods” 
and Lawrence’s ‘The Rocking-Horse Winner.” For example, the sym- 
bolic significance of the dead woman’s breasts suggests Anderson's mean- 
ing—that women feed men—and solves the mystery of the “young-old” 
woman's age and appearance and the behavior of her dogs. The un- 
canny feelings that Anderson evokes are explained by Freud’s views on 
the origin of morbid anxiety: the repressed infantile relationship to the 
mother is suggested by the breast fantasy of the boy, and the repressed 
genital desires of the child ate suggested by the attacking ~~ Law- 
rence’s story evokes the uncanny through many overt details. The rever- 
sion to primitive thinking does not produce the uncanny effect so much 
as the reversion to faity-tale superstitiousness. 

— Martin Kallich 


MODERN AGE, III: 2, Spring 1959. 


889. Case, Edward. “The Free World of Joyce Cary,” pp. 115-124. 
Joyce Cary’s surprisingly underrated greatness consisted in restoring to 

modern novel “the strange idea of freedom.” Almost uniquely, his 
“dominant theme is neither tragedy, evil, decadence, guilt, anxiety, neu- 
tosis, nor despair.” He was a novelist of character absorbed with ‘‘con- 
scious will and aspiration,’ unsurpassed in ‘‘the delicate and perceptive 
tendition of individual careers.” His early art training conditioned both 
his “radiant . . . accurate prose’ and his view of the novel as a ptob- 
lem in recreating reality (not in illustrating a thesis). In his moral uni- 
verse, faith in life controls his tare insight into “the nature and problems 
of allegiance” and the role of accident in human destiny. He was “one 
of the great masters and enrichers of the art of fiction.” 
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890. Fowler, Albert. “Can Literature Corrupt?” pp. 125-133. The 
conflicting philosophies of the American Civil Liberties Union and the 
National Organization for Decent Literature (Roman Catholic) concern- 
ing literature allegedly unfit for youth deserve thoughtful discussion. 
There seems “‘a clear and present danger” to the moral foundations of 
western culture in even much highly respected literature (i.e., Nietzsche, 
Gide, some of Faulkner), in its fascination with individual power at the 
expense of society, with instinctual action, violence, abnormality, and 
despair. But “the splendor of the ideal of personal liberty still seems too 
blinding to allow any searching examination of its destructive aspect.” 
When “the pendulum of opinion begins to sway away from the extreme 
of personal freedom it may . . . carry past the safety of a sane middle 
ground.” 


891. Harder, Kelsie B. ‘‘Inside-Dopestered Critics,” pp. 143-147. The 
“latter-day saints of criticism, the inside-dopestered Social Scientists,” 
primarily trained in non-literary disciplines, “use the literary document 
as an easily-available case study.” Writing in special jargons, ‘a ram- 
bunctious chattering group . . . obsessed not with the head but with the 
genitals,” they have “undermined the humanists’ position and conquered.” 
Leading representatives include the perversely jargon-ridden Kenneth 
Burke, the “fiction’’-writing sociologist David Riesman (whose impact 
on American society and recent fiction has been the greatest), and the 
interesting “literary Mayhemists,” Leslie Fiedler and John W. Aldridge. 
Alfred Kazin, J. W. Krutch, and Lionel Trilling ‘do not write like social 
scientists, but they sometimes think like them.” 


892. Joost, Nicholas. ‘‘Dryden’s Medal and the Baroque in Politics and 
the Arts,” pp. 148-155. Dryden’s ‘The Medal” illustrates his moderate 
combination of ‘skepticism with conviction” in the political _— strug- 
gles of his time. He was never a strong party man, though firmly for 
Church and State, believing that royal authority “helped guarantee the 
security of the subject” against a city mob whose violence has no Western 
counterpart today. Like Paradise Lost, the poem is Baroque rhetorical art, 
requiring “space and scope simply for the proliferation of necessary 
ornament” which transfigures reality to reveal vital principle. But Dryden 
reacted against Baroque absolutism represented by the Hobbesian state, 
turning to “the supermundane solution of Christianity.” ‘His heroic 
plays and odes are pure Baroque,” but he wrote the “first modern prose.” 
His political and religious poems “exhibit in purpose, ideas, and tech- 
nique” a never-resolved ivalence. 

— John O. Waller 


MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES, LXXIV: 3, March 1959. 


893. Severs, J. Burke. “A Lost Chaucerian Stanza,” pp. 193-198. The 
narrative break in MLT between 1. 567 and 1. 568 suggests that a scribe, 
not Chaucer, erred. Comparison with sources supports this view, since 
in neither Gower nor Trivet does such a hiatus occur. 
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894. Robbins, Rossell Hope. ‘The Middle English Carol Corpus: Some 
Additions,” pp. 198-208. Forty items (27 carols, one variant, and 12 
“pseudo or near carols”) supplementing Greene's Early English Carols 
(1935) are listed. 


895. Deneau, Daniel P. ‘Pope’s ‘Iv’ry Gate’: The Dunciad, Il, 340,” 
pp. 203-211. A study of Pope’s variants and notations suggests that the 
usion to the ivory gate cannot be dismissed as a blunder. 


896. Kolb, Gwin J. ‘Johnson Echoes Dryden,” pp. 212-213. ‘Two 
lines near the conclusion of the final scene in . . . The State of Innocence 
... Closely resemble . . . two [292-293] in Johnson's Vanity of Human 
Wishes.” 


897. McCabe, Bernard. “Narrative Technique in ‘Rappaccini’s Dee 
ter,””’ pp. 213-217. The structure of Hawthorne’s story is best under- 
stood if we think of the story as Giovanni's. Except at its end, the story 
focuses on Giovanni; it traces his growing awareness of the other char- 
~ (relatively static creations known to us only through his awareness 
of them). 


898. Stein, William Bysshe. ‘Melville Roasts Thoreau’s Cock,” pp. 218- 
219. Melville’s ‘““Cock-A-Doodle-Doo!” not only satirizes Transcenden- 
talism in general but specifically travesties Thoreau’s “Walking” (the 
cock motif, the walking motif, etc.). 


899. Schoeck, R. J. ‘‘Peine forte et dure and Hopkins’ ‘Margaret Clith- 
eroe,’” pp. 220-224. Certain images refer to Margaret Clitheroe’s having 
been pressed to death—an account of which by John Mush, quoted in 
John Morris's The Troubles of Our Catholic Forefathers . . . (1877), 
Hopkins had apparently read—and to her martyrdom’s having occurred 
on Lady Day. 


900. Frantz, Jean H. “A Probable Source for a James Nouvelle,” pp. 
225-226. In the Cage seems to be a reworking of “Brooksmith,” in it- 
self an adaptation of an anecdote concerning a bereft lady’s maid recorded 
in the Notebooks. 


901. O'Neill, Michael J. “Joyce’s Use of Memory in ‘A Mother’,” pp. 
226-230. The entry in Joseph Holloway’s diary for August 27, 1904, te 
of Joyce’s professional début as a singer: a comparison of this entry (and 
the ie card with incidents in Joyce’s story throws light on “how 
Joyce adapted and transposed reality in the making of ‘A Mother.’ ” 


902. Baker, Sheridan. “Cummings and Catullus,” pp. 231-234. Cum- 
mings’s ‘‘o pr” quotes from Catullus 3 (“unde negant redire quem- 
”): the allusion to the past emphasizes the dreadful trivialities of 


P. 
— Robert Pierson 
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903. Kernan, Alvin. “John Marston’s Play Histriomastix,” pp. 134-140. 
The generally accepted theory that Histriomastix is a reworking of a lost 
older play is based on the untenable assumptions that the sub-play is 
disunified and that the chief character Chrisoganus is inconsistently por- 
trayed.. The sub-play’s mixture of a doggerel Troilus and Cressida 
romance and a Prodigal Son morality satirizes the Elizabethan provincial 
touring companies’ ignorance of decorum. The main plot traces the pro- 
gress of society from pride: feetering peace to ruin. The scholar Chris- 
oganus, “who lacks balance and misuses learning, changes into a railing 
satirist and suspect Stoic’ unable to understand his own contribution 
to catastrophe. All the actors, including Chrisoganus, have perverted 
reason. 


904. Fraser, Russell A. ‘Shooting Niagra in the Novels of Thackeray 
and Trollope,” pp. 141-146. Carlyle’s lament, “All things announce 
Democracy,” summarizes the world of Trollope and Thackeray, to whom 
greatness is exaggeration and the mediocre natural. Trollope’s muted, 
exterior treatment of his characters denies them tragic stature, but saves 
them from the bathos of Dickens, whose view of humanity was, never- 
theless, grander. To Thackeray, Napoleon meant that the “domestic 
comedy of Vanity Fair . . . would never have been enacted without the 
intervention of this august mute personage” (XVIII). The age of the 
hero is past. 


905. Jones, Claude E. “The English Novel: A ‘Critical’ View, 1756- 
1785,” (Part I), pp. 147-159. During the first thirty years of the Criti- 
cal Review (1756-85), circulating libraries enjoyed a steadily increasing 
audience, most professional men of letters wrote novels for cash, not 
reputation, and women writers and readers gave publishers and libraries 
most of their material and support. Reviewers, although aware of the 
esthetic and moral potentialities of the novel, found little to praise. 
They admired Richardson and Fielding and (with strong reservations) 
Sterne, but recognized the limitations of these authors in the errors of 
their imitators. The reviewers favored realism and morality in con- 
tent, simplicity and directness in form. 


906. Brown, Paul A. “A Bibliography of Critical Arthurian Literature 
for the Year 1957,” pp. 160-182. 
— Joan Webber 


, XIX: 4, December 1958. 


907. Surtz, Edward, S. J. ‘‘More’s ‘Apologia Pro Utopia Sua,’” pp. 
319-324. A second letter from More to Gilles, appended to the second 
edition of the Utopia, answers a reader's charge that if the Utopia is 
true, it is in some matters rather absurd; if fictitious, More’s viewpoint 
is sometimes unnecessarily obscure. More replies that he writes truth 
under the guise of fiction. Seemingly absurd elements “abuse the igz- 
norance of the mob” and challenge the educated to distinguish folly 
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from wisdom. Furthermore, verisimilitude demands that a: realistic state 
be imperfect. The argument seems to reflect the difference between a 
scholastic mind looking for naked truth and seeking, by posing a dilemma, 
to silence his adversary; and a humanist, interested in thought-provoking 
style as much as in content. \ 


908. Cross, Gustav. “An Unrecognized Poem by John Marston?” pp. 
325-330. John Weever’s Epigrammes in the Oldest Cut and Newest 
Fashion (1599) includes a commendatory poem signed “I. K. Mag: Art.,” 
whose authorship has proved unidentifiable. Internal evidence suggests 
that the poem was written by John Marston, whose pseudonym, W. Kin- 
sayder, is mentioned elsewhere as Don Kynsayder and S. K. (Sir Kinsay- 
der or Ass K). It.may be hypothesized that Marston submitted the poem 
unsigned and that Weever, supplying the I. K., added the Mag:Art. (to 
which Marston was not entitled) as an attempt to claim more authority 


for poem and book. 


909. Walsh, Thomas F., Jr. ‘The Bedeviling of Young Goodman 
Brown,” pp. 331-336. A threefold symbolic pattern objectifies Brown’s 
subjective experience, showing that he, not the world, is responsible for 
his despair. In the forest scenes, Brown travels wilfully from Faith 
(Brown’s wife, representing religious faith and faith in man) to loss 
of faith; from the village of belief to the depths of the forest of des- 

ir (an inward journey into the blackness of his own soul); and from a 
joubting balance of personality to complete identification with the devil, 
and belief that mankind is naturally evil. Such comments by Hawthorne 
as “he was himself the chief horror of the scene” emphasize Brown's 
responsibility for his own despair. 


910. Block, Haskell M. “James Joyce and Thomas Hardy,” pp. 337-342. 
In later years, Joyce, who scorned all English novelists in his youth, 
learned to appreciate, through his own difficulties with his public, the 
pent and self-respect” that impelled Hardy to combat Victorian 

rundyism and, by overstepping the limits of popular fiction, to widen 
for future writers the scope of art. 


911. Clark, Paul Odell. ‘‘Lapponia, Lapland, and Laputa,” pp. 343-351. 
In the first chapter of The History “ the Life and Adventures of Mr. 
Duncan Campbell, Defoe borrowed heavily from Johannes Schefferus’ 
Lapponia (published in English in 1704). That Swift in turn borrowed 
from the Life of Duncan Campbell in writing the first two chapters of 
Laputa is indicated by resemblances between the two in the explanation 
of the name Laputa, in the travel backgrounds, and in the language, na- 
ture, and social conduct of the people. Defoe’s Consolidator may have 
iven Swift his concept of Laputa. His satiric treatment of Defoe’s Lap- 
d material perhaps adds to a “hit at Defoe, a Master Projector, another 

blow at Defoe’s alias, Mr. Duncan Campbell.” 
— Joan Webber 
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NATION, CLXXXVIII: 17, April 25, 1959. 

912. Elliott, George P. “Who Is We?” pp. 374-378. The pompous and 
cuddly “we” of such pontificators as Leslie Fiedler and Allen Ginsber 
refers only to a small and provincial group. It is more honest, thondl 
more difficult and less flattering to the ego, to speak for oneself alone. 


913. Karp, David. “How to Make Enemies,” pp. 384-386. The review- 
ing of novels pays poorly and makes enemies. Criticism expressed in 
best-seller lists is irrelevant. Influential criticism in leading newspapers 
and magazines is usually bland or malicious—sometimes good. The crit- 
ics who write for the literary quarterlies are interested in novels and 
novelists only as “plastic material . . . to manipulate, shape, fire and 
sell.” The novelists should care enough about their profession to take 
“back some of the field of criticism which has fallen, by default, into 
a lot of hot, sticky little hands.” 


914. Seiden, Melvin. “Characters and Ideas: The Modern Novel,’ pp. 
387-392. In an essay in The Living Novel, published by Hicks, Herbert 
Gold describes an ideal Promethean novelist. Gold does not match his 
ideal in The Optimist, which “‘says of life in America pretty much what 
Henry Luce has been telling our novelists they should be saying.” Gold’s 
The Man Who Was Not With It is better, but exemplifies a typical vice 
of American novels, a “pursuit of the picturesque,” a preoccupation with 
freakish ‘‘characters” without character. The antinomies illustrated by 
these two Gold novels can be brought into a synthesis only in the novel 
of ideas, which “can avoid sensationalism and yet generate excitement.” 


915. Rosenthal, M. L. “Edwin Muir: 1887-1959,” pp. 392-393. “In 
Muir we have a great spokesman for the foiled humanistic ideal of Euro- 
man, and for the era in which that ideal began to lower its flag 
in utter discouragement. The paltry lugubriosity of so much contemporary 
British writing is oaeaaat by the vastness of what Muir implies— 
that once again the stars have ‘thrown down their spears’ and ‘watered 
heaven with their tears.’ ’’ 
— T. O. Mallory 


NATIONAL REVIEW, VII: 4, May 9, 1959. 


916. Chamberlain, John. “The Common Sense of Bagehot,” pp. 58-59. 
Most literate persons have heard of Walter Bagehot, but few have read 
him, even among those who study Burke, Coleridge, Carlyle, Arnold, or 
Ruskin. ‘“‘Bagehot was so full of common sense that he tends to dis- 
appear into the common-sensical background of the Victorian sixties and 
seventies.” He was sane, healthy, intelligently worldly, wisely cynical, 
stimulatingly aphoristic, yet ‘‘a man of morals and reverence.” If Eng- 
land ever revives from Fabian “dreariness,” “Bagehot will be redis- 


covered.” 


—John O. Waller 
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NEW LEADER, XLII: 18, May 4, 1959. 


917. Robin, Shirley. ‘Edmund Burke’s Formative Years,” pp. 22-24. 
The new first volume of Burke’s correspondence (ed. by Thomas Cope- 
land) is much needed now for evaluation of a puzzling figure. (Why, 
with remarkable powers, did he fail at politics?) “Recent polemics about 
something called Burkianism’ reduce “his most profound statements 
to clichés” and bury Burke the man. Practical politics interested the youth 
much less than notions of loyalty or pee pa He felt urged 
“to transform whatever he saw or experienced into an object of contem- 
plation, an inspiration for beautiful images.” Unlike Fox or Chatham, he 
was no actor. He was an artist whose model was the existing social struc- 
ture; no wonder he so zealously defended it. “The supreme poet of 
politics as it is,” he lacked practical judgment. 

— John O. Waller 


NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, April 5, 1959. 


918. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Judged from the 
viewpoint of universal human experience, a great deal of contemporary 
writing is meaningless and empty. Too much symbol hunting, sterile 
criticism, and dull and meaningless repetitive descriptions of the sexual 
act contribute to the emptiness. More writing, like Frost’s, of a creative 
kind rooted in a sense of American identity is needed. A writer cannot 
hope to reach a craved universality, meaningful human values, unless he 
first knows and understands his own country. [Much of this editorial 
is concerned with an appreciation of Winslow Homer as a painter. } 


, April 12, 1959. 

919. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Professor Lionel 
Trilling’s comments at the 85th birthday dinner in honor of Robert Frost 
showed a narrow understanding of the U. S. and the American experience. 
His obeisance to myth and hasty symbol hunting were only obligatory 
bows to critics of his coterie. His acknowledging that the key to his un- 
derstanding of Frost was found in D. H. Lawrence’s criticism of Ameri- 
can literature indicated only that he is too lost in the “Freudian wood.” 
Frost is not, as Trilling would have it, a terrifying poet; he simply sees 
the world as it is and accepts it. Trilling might better have read, or re- 
read, Emerson instead of Lawrence, for a goodly part of Frost, the man 
and the poet, is deeply rooted there. 

—M. F. Orth 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION, XIII: 3, December 1958. 


920. Firebaugh, Joseph J. ‘“‘A Schopenhauerian Novel: James’s The 
Princess Casamassima,” pp. 177-197. Although Henry James may not 
have read much of Schopenhauer, his novel The Princess Casamassima 
exhibits his interest in the artistic possibilities of Schopenhauer’s ideas. 
James's use of these ideas parallels the modern novelist’s treatment of 
Freudian theory. The Princess explores the Schopenhauerian ideas of 
misogyny, the alternation of life between satiation and ennui, the sexual 
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and emotional significance of the Will to Live, the indifferent and de. 
terminate universe, and “‘the strategies for coping with this world view.” 
The novel exhibits little faith in women, “slaves of their passions” and 
exemplars of the Will to Live. The Princess, suggesting the Platonic 
forms and the abstract thought which Schopenhauer condemned, symbol- 
ically blurs Hyacinth Robinson’s view of reaiity. Facing the evil strife of 
society, Hyacinth learns to value the immediate experience and art. His 
suicide to preserve the cause of art is too self-sacrificing to fit Schopen- 
hauer’s concept, but the “thought behind the aesthetic is Schopenhauer- 
ian.” James did not ignore the suffering causing the need for art, but 
he asserts the freedom of art as the only promise of “independence 
in a universe where there is no independence.” 


921. Hafley, James. “The Villain in Wuthering Heights,” pp. 199-215. 
Critics have consistently misread Wuthering Heights in their failure to 
recognize Ellen Dean as ‘the villain of the piece” and “one of the con- 
summate villains in English literature’-—a role which throws light on 
the whole structure and meaning of the novel. Emily Bronté emerges as 
a writer whose keen ethical sense ‘‘constitutes one of her chief artistic 
resources” and whose novel Wuthering Heights effectively dramatizes 
the perplexing problem of evil. Ellen Dean, under a shrewd disguise of 
normal sense, excels Iago in bringing about all the misfortunes of her 
employers. Driven by a fervent belief in her social equality with the 
Earnshaws and her ambition to be mistress over all, Ellen destroys the 
families of the Heights and the Grange, while Heathcliff and Catherine 
ultimately triumph only in death over her mean but complete success. 


922. Brzenk, Eugene J. ‘“The Unique Fictional World of Walter Pater,” 
pp. 217-226. Besides Marius the Epicurean, Patet’s writings include many 
essentially fictional works which are important to the theory of fiction. 
Creating a unique fictional world by “adapting the medium to express 
his ‘peculiar sense of fact,’’’ Pater added new dimensions to fiction and 
“anticipated a changing ng eee in the techniques, forms, and subject 
matter of fiction.” Pater’s historical fiction lacks the nostalgic attitude, 
antiquarian interest, and desire for escape to a better past found in most 
romantic historical fiction. Pater’s historical material is selective and is 
used to exploit similarities between historical periods, to motivate philoso- 
phical decisions, or to objectify personality. His fiction is preoccupied 
with the inner life of “ ‘sensations and ideas,’”’ followng the Aristotelian 
concept that fiction is closer to philosophy than history. Many of his 
characters “stand for abstract qualities” and serve to test particular views. 
Pater’s introspective protagonist focuses the narrative and establishes a 
single point of view for his characteristic plot pattern of an impression- 
istic experience followed by reflection. 


923. Young, Arthur C. “George Gissing’s Friendship with Eduard 
Bertz,” pp. 227-237. The record of the friendship between Gissing and 
Bertz “has long been confused,” but new material — including unpub- 
lished letters by Gissing, Bertz, Gabrielle Gissing, and Wanda Von 
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Sacher-Masoch in the Yale University Library—illuminates a rare, en- 
during friendship. Bertz provided the young Gissing with intellectual 
companionship and gave him courage to establish his career as a novelist. 
After Bertz returned to Germany, he worked hard to promote Gissing’s 
Continental reputation and kept the profoundly grateful Gissing informed 
of the Continental intellectual climate. 


924. Vogel, Dan. ‘The Dramatic Chapters in Moby Dick,” pp. 239-247. 
The action of Moby Dick is incorporated in the two dramatic conflicts: 
the cosmic conflict between Ahab and the whale, and the human con- 
flict between Ahab and the crew. The “thirteen stage-set, stage-directed 
chapters” of the human conflict portray Ahab’s battle against mankind 
in which Ahab conquers “himself, all mankind, and even the representa- 
tive of vital truth [Pip}.” These 13 dramatic chapters may be divided 
into five acts and two cycles of rising and falling action, influenced partly 
by Hawthorne and more profoundly by Shakespeare. With fear as the 
catalyst, the first cycle—terminated by chapter CVIII, which functions 
like the Porter Scene in Macheth—brings to a focus the struggle between 
Ahab and his crew, who represent a hierarchy of spiritual insight. ““Top- 
most is Starbuck,” who can face the elemental powers but not the “ ‘more 
spiritual terrors . . . of an enraged and mighty man.’” In the second 
cycle, terminated by Pip’s resignation, Ahab, profoundly sensitive to the 
spirits of men, overwhelms his opposition and confirms his resolution 
against the “ ‘frozen heavens.’ ” 


925. Leiter, Louis. “Queequeg’s Coffin,” pp. 249-254. The coffin in 
Moby Dick, carved by Queequeg with the zodiacal hieroglyphics which 
tattoo his body and “freighted with a cargo of meanings,” is a complex 
symbol which represents the universe, man’s fate on earth, and life as a 
function of death. Ishmael, a part of the split image of Queequeg- 
Ishmael, survives, buoyed up by the dead Queequeg’s coffin, because he 
has accepted man’s role in the universe and taken the way to sanity 


Queequeg, as the natural man, has pointed out. 
—J. Wallace Donald 


NOTES AND QUERIES, VI: 3, March 1959. 


926. Noyes, Russell. “Wordsworth and Pickersgill,” pe: 86-87. Words- 
worth’s letter to his friend Edward Quillinan reveals: his pleasure in 
the honor done him by his college in asking him to sit for a portrait; his 
appreciation for Quillinan’s negotiations with the painter, Henry W. 
Pickersgill, to spare the college the painter's travel expenses; and his 
affection for Sir Walter Scott. 


927. McDonald, W. U., Jr. “Byron at Chillon,” p. 87. The greater 
popular appeal of Byron over Shelley in their own era is suggested by 
Henry D. Inglis’s Switzerland, the South of France, and the Pyrenees in 
1830, which relates an incident concerning the visit by Byron and Shelley 
to the Castle of Chillon in 1816. In 1830, the guides were still talking 
of the 1816 visit, but only with respect to Byron, 
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928. Gross, Seymour L. “Hamlet and Heyst Again,” pp. 87-88. In the 
“haunting” by a dead father of his son, in the compelling force exerted 
by this spirit, in the crushing burden imposed which resulted in tragedy, 
and in the similarity of the tragic predicament, Conrad’s Victory shows 
a debt to Hamlet. 


929. Cameron, W. J. “George Granville and the ‘Remaines’ of Aphra 
Behn,” pp. 88-92. Poems by George Granville, John How, Sir Charles 
Sedley, and Robert Wolseley in The History of Adolphus (1691) were 
probably submitted to Mrs. Behn by the authors; one by Waller probably 
reached her through Granville, and others were of her own composition; 
all were among her possessions when she died. This book permits the 
inference “that Granville, How, Sedley, and Wolseley were literary 
friends of Aphra Behn” in her last years and allows the adding of two or 
three new poems to her canon. Despite some suggestions of Granville’s 
style and the presence of feminine sentiments in the prose romance which 
gives the bake its title, the romance was probably by neither him nor her. 
As early versions of works that Granville later revised or suppressed, his 
poems therein are of interest. The “remaines” also include two verse 
epistles by Sir George Etherege to the Lord Middleton and one by Dryden. 


930. Nathan, Norman. “‘A Table of Green Fields,” pp. 92-94. For 
the Elizabethan, the famous line (Henry V,II,iii,16-18) made sense. 
Table could mean a picture; green fields, a cemetery, and the euphemism 
is appropriate to the speaker in context. The emendation babble seems 
out of keeping with the subsequent phrasing. 


931. Hailey, Elma. “Charles Brietzcke’s Diary,’’ pp. 94-97 (cont.) This 
installment reproduces entries from January 1 to February 2, 1762, in the 
diary of a government official. 


932. Anonymous. “Notes on Household Management in the Eighteenth 
Century,” pp. 97-99 (cont.) This note provides a list of servants likely 
to be needed and their wages and sets forth the duties of servants in the 
stables. (To be continued.) 


933. McLane, Paul E. “Was Spenser in Ireland in Early November, 
1579?” pp. 99-101. Spenser could have been in Limerick on November 
6, 1579, or thereabouts, when Sir William Pelham, Lord Justice of Ire- 
land, ordered that horsemen serving the Queen should wear a red cross 
on heart and back; from this order Spenser could have secured the dis- 
tinguished mark of the Red Cross Knight. Supporting evidence is found 
in the Spenser-Harvey letters; E. K.’s Epistle to Harvey prefacing The 
Shepherde’s Calender; a letter of thanks from a William Davison to 
Pelham concerning a letter brought by a “Mr. Spenser’’; travel conditions 
in the late sixteenth century; and Spenser’s tendency to use historical 


fact in his poetry. 
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934. Anonymous. ‘Some Notes on the Vocabulary of John Marston— 
XVI,” pp. 101-102. Brief comments on meaning and background of 21 
words used by Marston. (To be continued.) 


935. Flory, Claude R. “The Plays of Charles Rogers,” pp. 102-103. 
Three plays, In the King’s Name, The Reprobate, and £1000 Reward, 
should be added to the Rogers canon. Allardyce Nicoll, in A History of 
Late Nineteenth Century Drama, 1850-1900, lists the first two of these 
as of unknown authorship and omits the third. 


936. Haworth, Mary. “Barlay—Sir Gawain and the Green Knight (Line 
296),” p. 104. The word barlay, used as ‘‘a shout of triumph and also 
a claim” in the children’s game of Creep Mouse, in this sense best fits 
the context in Sir Gawain. It also exemplifies a Lancashire dialect word 
not found in other dialects. 


937. Cutts, John P. “A John Payne Collier Unfabricated ‘Fabrication,’ ’ 
pp. 104-106. That Collier's claim to have consulted the Ms song-book 
PP Earl Ferrers is genuine is supported by an examination of the book. 
Although Collier erred in one ascription, adding one word to a song, and 
in citing one name, the Ms on the whole supports his observations. 


938. Mithal, H. S. D. “The Two-Wilsons Controversy,” pp. 106-109. 
The evidence of Meres’s Palladis Tamia strongly supports the belief that 
between 1572 and 1600 there was but one Robert Wilson, actor and 
playwright, not two, an actor and a playwright. Additional proof is found 
in the use by Wilson of Cataline’s conspiracy as a play theme before 1579 
and in 1598, the play of 1598 probably being a reworking of an earlier 
version. 


939. Mellown, Elgin W. “Hopkins, Hall Caine, and D. G. Rossetti,” 
pp. 109-110. A letter by Hall Caine written and published in 1917 re- 
veals that the critic whose judgment in 1881 had caused him to reject 
three sonnets by Gerard Manley Hopkins was Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


940. Borough, Cynthia M. “An Oxfordshire Village,” p. 110. The 
village known now and since at least 1634 as Stoke Lyne was known 
in the sixteenth century as Stoke Lisle; in the fourteenth as Del Ile; in 
the thirteenth as Stoke Insula; and in the Domesday Book as Stoches. 
Poor handwriting by scribes probably caused the errors. 


941. Rawson, C. J. “Conrad’s Heart of Darkness,” pp. 110-111. Parallels 
cited by R. J. Owen (See N & Q, V: 6, June 1958, p. 260; AES I: 9, Item 
1312) between a character in Lord Ernest Hamilton’s The Halcyon Era 
and Conrad’s Kurtz ‘‘are almost non-existent,” and parallels with the 
hero of Lord Jim are slight. The J oman of Kurtz, identified by Jean- 
Aubry in his life of Conrad, was Georges Antoine Klein; hence Conrad’s 
nominal use of the German word for “short” was reflected in real life by 
the word for “small,” both names being ironic when applied to the men 
who bore them. 
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942. Stanley, E. G. “The Word ‘Alfredian,’” pp. 111-112. Henry 
Sweet, in his nineteenth-century edition of King Alfred’s version in West 
Saxon of Gregory's Pastoral Care, used the word Alfredian, which had 
appeared in Latin in the catalog of Humfrey Wanley in 1705 and in 
Hickes’ Thesaurus in 1703. 


943. Bald, R.C. “ ‘Will, My Lord of Leicester's Jesting Player,” p. 112. 
The Earl of Leicester’s account book shows William Kemp to have been 
in the Low Countries in the fall of 1586, when Sir Philip Sidney sent 
back to England a letter borne by “Will, my Lord of Leicester's Jesting 
Player”—a phrase used by Sidney in a later letter to describe the bearer 
of the earlier one. Hence there is no reason to question the customary 
identification of Kemp with the ‘Will’ of Sidney’s letter. The account 
book confirms, however, a conjecture by H. S. D. Mithal (See N & Q, V: 
10, October 1958, pp. 427-429; AES, I: 12, Item 1826) that Robert 
Wilson was in the Netherlands with Leicester around this time. 


944. Spector, Robert Donald. ‘“‘Smollett’s Use of Tsonnonthouan,” pp. 
112-113. Supplementary evidence to that adduced by James R. Foster 
concerning Smollett’s familiarity with the Memoirs of . . . Tsonnonthouan 
- is supplied by a selection from the novel (about a noble savage) printed 
in the British Magazine, which Smollett and Goldsmith edited. € ex- 
cerpt suggests the episode in Humphrey Clinker of Lismahago’s life with 
the Indians; anti-ecclesiastical satire in Clinker and satire on canting 
religiosity found in History . . . of an Atom are also echoed in Tsonnon- 


thouan. 


945. Maxwell, J. C. “Hardy's ‘Our Exploits at West Poley,’: A Cor- 
rection,” p. 113. Misreading of Hardy's handwriting by a compositor 
evidently caused the printing of never for liever in the sentence, “I would 
never have had no water in West Poley forevermore than have lost Steve!” 


946. Steer, F. W. “The Account Book of William Norwich,” pp. 113- 
115. This installment concludes the transcriptions of entries for 1727- 
1728. 


, VI: 4, April 1959. 
947. Roberts, Harold A. “Hertfordshire Gravestones,” pp. 124-126. 
The article cites about fifty inscriptions taken from gravestones in Hett- 
fordshire erected in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, “chosen for 
their quaintness and their sublime disregard of the rules of grammar and 
punctuation.” 
948. Carlton, William J. “Sir Walter Scott and the Pilgrim Penman,” 


pp. 127-129. Two letters of Scott and one from James Henry Lewis, 
written in or about 1826, testify to Scott’s interest in Lewis's device for 


improving penmanship. 
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949. Wells, S. W. “William Rowley and The Golden Legend,” pp. 
129-130. Parallels suggest that the story of Albon and Amphiabell in 
Rowley’s ‘‘A Shoemaker, a Gentleman,” probably was not Holinshed or 
other chroniclers, but Caxton’s Golden Legend. 


950. Steer, F. W. ‘The Account Book of Sir William Norwich” (cont.) 
pp. 130-131. In five months of 1729, the young Sir William Norwich, 
away at school, — over £80 on miscellaneous matters, setting “‘a 
course ending in financial disaster.” Details of expenditures for 1728- 
1729 are shown. 


951. Pafford, J. H. P. ‘Donne: An Early Nineteenth-Century Estimate,” 
pp. 131-132. John Fry’s Pieces of Ancient Poetry (Bristol, 1814) con- 
tains an anonymous eight-line poem, “On a Womans Faith,” which 
suggests “Go and Catch a Falling Star” and was cited as “the germ” 
of Donne’s poem. Actually the piece in Fry's collection was probably 
based on Donne. Fry's notes cull a low estimate of Donne—one “ ‘who, 
although celebrated by his contemporaries, has long been deservedly 
forgotten.’ 


952. Berry, Lloyd E. “Three Poems by Giles Fletcher, the Elder, in 
Poemata Varii Argumenti (1678),” pp. 132-134. The previous ascription 
of three Latin eclogues to Giles Fletcher the Elder on internal evidence 
is reinforced by the fact that two of them exist in a Ms of Fletcher's. 
Examination of one poem, “Contra Praedicatorum Contemptum,” sug- 
gests that Corydon is equated with Philip Baker, Provost of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, against whom complaints of lack of qualification were 
lodged—complaints similar to those made against Corydon in the poem. 
Daphnis in the second eclogue also refers to Baker and his supplanting. 
The third concerns the death of Edward Bonner, Bishop of ated under 
Mary. The allusions in the three make possible their approximate 
dating: after February 22, 1570, Pe the first; een February 22 and 
seg 19, 1570, for the second, and after September 5, 1569, for the 
id. 


953. Candelaria, Frederick H. “Cummings and Campion,” pp. 134-136. 
Thomas Campion’s “What if a day, or a month, or a yeare” may be the 
source of E. E. Cummings’s “what if a much of a which of a wind,” 
Cummings’s poem in its message of carpe diem being an answer to 
Campion’s Stoic theme. Study of Cummings in the light of Elizabethan 
poetic tradition may be profitable. 


954. Hailey, Elma. ‘Charles Brietzcke’s Diary’’ (cont.), pp. 136-137. 
Continues transcription of a diary of 1762. 


955. Cross, Gustav. ‘Some Notes on the Vocabulary of John Marston— 
XVII,” pp. 137-139. Lists and comments upon twenty-three words found 
in Marston representing unusual usage. (To be cont.) 
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956. Percival, Arthur. “The Early History of Mercer's School,” pp. 
139-140. Historical evidence establishes that the Mercers’ School (to be 
finally closed this July) in Cheapside was the same as the school in the 
Hospital of St. Thomas of Avon and that the latter institution was main- 
tained till the Reformation. 


957. Stratman, Carl J. ‘The Mystery of The Cruell Warre,” pp. 140- 
142. Examination of the text of The Tragedy of the Cruell Warre (1643) 
reveals that this work, unaccountably listed in some bibliographies of 
plays and omitted from others, is not a play at all, but a political dialogue 
(arranged in play-form) attacking the Cavaliers. 


958. Schulz, Max F. “Coleridge, Milton, and Lost Paradise,” pp. 143- 
144. Coleridge’s failure to give unity of tone to his ‘Reflections on Hav- 
ing Left a Place of Retirement’’ is explained by similarities between that 
poem and Paradise Lost. His attempt to relate the present to the past 
(a rationalistic to a theistic era) reflects failure of both style and of 
will, these failures being shown in ambivalent language and tone. Mil- 
ton’s theme is secularized; diction and meter are deflated unevenly. 


Ambivalence of attitude reflects Coleridge’s own uncertain attitudes— 


desire and reluctance for active engagement in life; rationalism with its 
optimism and Christianity with its nostalgia. 


959. Stéphan, Dom John. “Notes on Household Management in the 
18th Century” (cont.), pp. 144-147. The notes give advice concerning 
obtaining, cooking, and serving food, and include a diagram for placing 
various courses on the table. 


960. Eliott, Philip L., Jr. “Tennyson's ‘To Virgil,’ pp. 147-148. “To 
Virgil” was written at the request of the Accademia Virgilina di Scienze, 
lettere ed arti, at Mantua, which planned a celebration of the nineteenth 
centenary of Virgil's death, and was included in an album containing 
thirty-six tributes, Tennyson’s being the only one in English. The poem 
was followed by an Italian translation, reproduced here. 


961. Clayton, T. S. ‘“Thorn-Drury’s Marginalia on Sir John Suckling,” 
pp. 148-150. The late George Thorn-Drury’s annotated copy of Suck- 
ing’s works, in the Bodleian Library, together with his marginalia, offers 
a wealth of material valuable to prospective editors and scholars and 
readers generally. Identity of the “friend” who published the Fragmenta 
Aurea remains uncertain; discovery of his identity might either strengthen 
or weaken faith in the authority of the printed text, the poems in it now 
being textually suspect. 


962. Pearson, Terry P. “The Defence of Conny Catching,” pp. 151-153. 
Biographical details concerning Philip Stubbes parallel details in an anec- 
dote found in the Defence concerning a needy young man who gains a 
wealthy bride through trickery; fuller examination of the evidence for 
identifying Stubbes with the subject of the anecdote reinforces the iden- 
tification made by R. B. McKerrow in 1916. It should be noted, how- 
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ever, that the action of the story may be falsified but the background true, 
the purpose of the anecdote being to discredit a recognizable literary 


figure. 


963. Ekeblad, Inga-Stina. “Anthony Trollope’s Copy of the 1647 Beau- 
mont and Fletcher Folio,” pp. 153-155. Examination of Trollope’s copy 
of the Comedies and Tragedies of Beaumont and Fletcher reveals his 
reading of the plays in the folio between 1850-1853, with the dates of 
most of the readings noted. A relationship is suggested between Trol- 
lope’s interest in drama during these years and his own unsuccessful 


attempt at playwriting. 
— John S. Phillipson 


ODYSSEY, I: 1, Spring 1958. 

964. Gilman, Milton. “Letters from the City: I. New York,” pp. 17-20. 
While there is now no New York “school” of poetry, and never been, 
the city does provide an intellectual ferment which is encouraging to 
the young poet. 


, 1: 2, nd. 


965. Hooton, Harry. “Letters from the City: II. Sydney, Australia,” pp. 
18-21. Australian poetry has been straitjacketed by poo sh pe ml 


— S. J. Sackett 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY CHRONICLE, XX: 2, Win- 
ter 1959. 

966. Lhombreaud, Roger A. “Arthur Symons’ Renderings of Mallarmé,” 
pp. 89-102. Symons'’s translations of the French poets helped introduce 

erlaine, Baudelaire, and Mallarmé to the English and American public. 
Princeton’s collection of Symons’s papers includes many of his unpublished 
translations of Mallarmé. Symons rendered the entire body of Mallarmé’s 
poetry into English, most of the translated work remaining unpublished. 
A comparison of the unpublished translations with the original and with 
the efforts of other translators shows that Symons has here and there 


“met with divine ivalence.” 
# = — Nelson A. Ault 


PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, CLXXV: 10, March 9, 1959. 


967. “A. E. Housman Centenary,” pp. 26-28. This article presents 
biographical details about A. E. Housman; traces the gradual —— 
of A Spropsbive Lad (1896); mentions his Last Poems, More Poems and 
Complete Poems of A. E. Housman; presents data on the publishing 


history of these works. 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, XLV: 1, February 1959. 


968. Howell, Wilbur Samuel. “Sources of the Elocutionary Movement 
in England: 1700-1748,” pp. 1-18. Stemming from dissatisfaction with 
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the Neo-Ciceronian’s concern with style and from the loss of the study 
of disposition to the logicians, the elocutionary movement began c. 1702 
with the anonymous translation of Michel Le Faucheur’s Traitté de 
Vaction de l’orateur, ou de la Prononciation et du geste (1657) called 
An Essay Upon the Action of an Orator ..., republished under different 
titles in 1727 and 1750. Charles Gildon’s The Life of Mr. Thomas 


Betterton . . . (1710) “makes heavy and unacknowledged borrowin 
. . . from the English translation.” Next the popular (five editions 
1750), anonymous Some Rules for Speaking and Action .. . (1715 et 


-) is derived in part from Am Essay. Finally, a study of the career of 
John Henley (b. 1692) shows the — of the unfortunate em- 
phasis upon delivery characteristic of the elocutionary movement. 


969. Clark, Donald Lemen. “Rhetoric and the Literature of the English 
Middle Ages,” pp. 19-28. “All boys who grew up to be writers [of 
Mediaeval English literature} went to school to learn to read and write, 
and .. . they were drilled in rhetoric, not only. by [Cicero’s} De inventione 
and [pseudoCiceronian Rhetorica] Ad Herennium, but by the elementary 
exercises of Priscian [i.e., Praeexercitamina Prisciani (6th century), a 
close translation of the Progymnasmata of Hermogenes (2nd century) }. 
Rhetoric was not the only influence on Medieval literature in England, but 
it was one of them. Rhetoric did teach pou nm as well as the prose 
writers, to find arguments and to use an llished and copious style, 
as the allegories attest.” 


970. Baskerville, Barnet. ‘The Dramatic Criticism of Oratory,” pp. 
39-45. Herbert Wichelns’s “classic” exposition of late 19th-century and 
early 20th-century oratory criticism as principally literary in approach 
needs to be supplemented with a realization that 19th-century writers also 
were much taken with the “dramatic” effects of a speaker on an audience. 

— Laurence A. Cummings 


REPORTER, XX: 9, April 30, 1959. 

971. Young, Elizabeth. ‘Cause Without Effect,” pp. 36-37. The for- 
mation of the English Stage Company in 1956, with its production of 
John Osborne’s Look Back In Anger, the play competition sponsored by 
the Observer, the reopening of the Oxford Playhouse, the production 
by the New Watergate Theatre Club of several American plays banned 
for “public” performance by the Lord Chamberlain—these and similar 
activities are evidence that “the British theater is definitely back among 


the art forms.” 
—Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


REVISTA IBEROAMERICANA, XXIII: 45, January-June 1958. 


972. Nason, Marshall R. “Benito Lynch: ;otro Hudson?” pp. 65-82. 
Benito Lynch is not just another W. H. Hudson. Hudson (b. 1841), 


writes of a 19th-century Pampa before the coming of railroads and 
fences; Lynch (b. 1885), deals with the beginnings of the present cen- 
tury. With Hudson, English is a mother tongue; Lynch’s knowledge of 
English is scant and insecure. Lynch closely juxtaposes British and Argen- 
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tine cultures, the exotic emphasizing what is native. Hudson's Briton 
is disassociated from the traditional Pampa culture. Lynch’s concept of 
English customs is often pure fantasy. Hudson wrote to an overseas 
public about the exoticism of the New World; Lynch wrote to a Plate 

iver public that well knew the native atmosphere. 
—John D. Williams 


VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER, No. 15, Spring 1959. 


973. Cundiff, Paul A. “Robert Browning: ‘Our Human Speech,’’’ pp. 
1-9. Browning uses the word truth in The Ring and the Book in two 
main senses: (1) facts, or man’s truth, that is, what man thinks, says, 
ot believes to be true; incomplete and splintered knowledge; and (2) “a 
result accomplished by talents uncommon to man [but possessed by the 
poet} and attributable to the influx of divine guidance’; this result is 
a partial apprehending of a third kind of truth, namely, God's truth. 
Truth in the second sense is the interpretative alloy which Browning mixes 
with the raw gold or contradictory facts in the O/d Yellow Book to form 
his ring. Critics who believe that Browning, who was distrustful of 
man’s truth (facts), had pledged himself to ‘‘absolute fidelity to fact” 
in The Ring and the Book make it ‘a poem whose theme, pervading 
imagery, and characters are not representative of his intent.” 


974. Nisbet, Ada. ‘The Autobiographical Matrix of Great Expecta- 
tions,” pp. 10-13. Increasing knowledge of Dickens’s life has caused a 
critical focusing on the autobiographical elements in his later novels. 
Both Dickens and Forster testify that the story of Pip is autobiographical. 
With the help of Dickens’s letters and of the letters, diaries, and mem- 
oirs of his contemporaries, Great Expectations ‘can be seen to be the rec- 
ord of a brutal self-appraisal which centers on the three obsessive passions 
of his own life—his passion for social status, his passion for money, 
and his passion for Ellen Ternan.” The novel is tied in with Dickens's 
own weaknesses and his surrender to them. 


975. Bishop, Jonathan. ‘The Hero-Villain of Oliver Twist,” pp. 14-16. 
The very coincidences and exaggerations of Oliver Twist “have a dream- 
like importance. We can read the book as a whole and feel that an 
imaginative statement of some seriousness is being made, a statement 
which, indeed, transcends the reformist intentions of its author.’’ Oliver, 
the innocent child, and Sikes, the brutal murderer, may be counterparts. 
Behind the murder of Nancy is the childbirth death of Oliver's mother. 
The burglary in which Oliver is forced to take part, “like Oliver's other 
criminal experiences, represents elements of the original ‘crime’ of 
seizing life at the expense of his mother’s death. He is obliged to suffer 
over and over until he finds a counterpart of himself, a grown man, to 
act out his crime and the full punishment in literal detail. When Sikes 
fulfills the prophecy [that Oliver will be hanged}, the interior drama 
is ended, and Oliver is free to escape into the idyll of his new family.” 
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976. Beaty, Jerome. “Daniel Deronda and the Question of Unity in 
Fiction,” pp. 16-20. A “discrepancy between the definition of ‘unity’ 
in current theory and the demonstration of ‘unity’ in current critical 
practice” is illustrated by George Eliot's Daniel Deronda. Critics agree 
that unity should be organic, as in a plant, but recent theme and image 
analyses of this novel demonstrate not its organic unity, as is thought, 
but only its thematic unity. Daniel Deronda does not have organic unity, 
for it splits into two stories existing on two different planes of reality 
and having two different effects. The analytic critic by examination 
of image and theme alone “cannot prove the existence of unity in its 
highest sense.” Unless he “keeps the assumptions and limitations of his 
method clearly in mind, he is apt to mistake the cogency of the outline 
for the achieved unity of the work’ when he approaches a novel like 
Daniel Deronda. 


977. Timko, Michael. ‘Arthur Hugh Clough: A Portrait Retouched,” 
Pp. 24-28. The critical tradition that Clough was a failure who spent 

is last years in meaningless work has overlooked the positive nature of 
his mature thinking. gins by Carlyle, Clough adopted an ideal of 
meaningful service to his fellow men. In his patient performance of his 
duties in the Education Office and in the devoted assistance he gave to 
the work of Florence Nightingale, Clough was putting into practice 
a consciously formed social theory of service rather than losing himself 
in meaningless activity. In living his later life by his own guiding prin- 


ciple of service he was a success. 
— Dougald B. MacEachen 


WALT WHITMAN BIRTHPLACE BULLETIN, II: 3, April 1959. 


978. Tanasoca, Donald. “Poe and Whitman: A Relationship (Part I),” 
pp- 3-7. Poe’s influence as a writer and editor “‘was so important and 
pervading during his time, that it seems impossible that any contemporary 
could escape” being affected by him in some way. Whitman was a 
contemporary, and it should be of value to construct his and Poe's re- 
lationship, literary and otherwise. Whitman's paw writings contain 
references that make it possible to assume that he consciously adhered 
to Poe’s dictum on the proper length of a poem. 


979. Neilson, Kenneth P. ‘The World of Whitman Music,” pp. 8-10. 
The total number of published and unpublished musical works tle on 
Whitman texts is more than 350, representing more than 180 composers 
of whom about 125 have published Whitman work. Published works 
alone include more than 40 musical forms, ranging from the song to the 
double chorus with orchestra; purely instrumental compositions; and 
music for recitation, pageants, and dances. 


980. “New York State Honors Walt Whitman,” pp. 17-18. The State 
of New York formally reopened as a state historical shrine, Walt Whit- 
man’s birthplace in Huntington’s West Hills on May 31, the 140th anni- 
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versary of the poet’s birth. Among those attending the ceremonies were 
state officials and officers of the Walt Whitman Birthplace Association. 
— Thomas Brasher 


WALT WHITMAN REVIEW, V: 1, March 1959. 


981. Gohdes, Clarence. “Nationalism and Cosmopolitanism in Whit- 
man’s Leaves of Grass,” pp. 3-7. Although much evidence supports them, 
there is only partial validity in the two contradictory myths about Whit- 
man: one, that his first important recognition came chiefly from Europeans 
who saw his peeny as primarily a nationalistic Fi gu the other, 
that, rejected by America, he deliberately curtailed his nationalism and 
cultivated cosmopolitanism after the 1855 Leaves of Grass in order to 
win a foreign audience. In the 1855 Leaves, Whitman is both con- 
sciously nationalistic and consciously cosmopolitan. His cosmopolitan- 
ism is in his view of himself as a kosmos: he is all things to all people. 
Though his nationalism and his cosmopolitanism are “often in violent 
conflict,” Whitman's importance “as a celebrant of the United States 
of America can be oana by his importance as a celebrant of what 
ought to be the ideal conception of the United Nations of the World.” 


982. Asselineau, Roger. “Walt Whitman to Gabriel Sarrazin: Four Un- 
ublished Pieces,” pp. 8-11. Gabriel Sarrazin, the French critic, pub- 
ished an appreciative essay on Whitman in the Revue Nouvelle in May 
1888, and sent a copy to the & This led to an exchange of books 
and letters. The three postcards and one letter reprinted in this article 
“bring further proof of the poet’s deep gratitude to his French critic.” 


983. Blodgett, Harold W. “Whitman in Iran,” pp. 11-12. Whitman and 
Poe are the two most admired American poets in Iran, closely followed 
by Emily Dickinson. The Iranian students and intellectuals recognize in 
Whitman ‘‘a strain very close to Sufiism’” and are always attracted to his 
poem “A Persian Lesson,” which ‘‘accurately expresses the central tenet of 
Sufiism.” Whitman is “the poet of the future to young Persians,” and an 
increasing interest in Iran in his works is to be expected. 


984. Hendrick, George. ‘““Whitman’s Copy of the Bhagavad-Gita,’ pp. 
12-14. Parallels in the Leaves of Grass to the Bhagavad-Gita have long 
been seem upon. Whitman may or may not have read the Hindu 
_ fore beginning the Leaves. The copy of the Bhagavad-Gita in 
itman’s library (now in the Feinberg Collection) was presented to 
the poet in 1875 by Thomas Dixon, an English admirer. “Whitman’s 
marginal notes and underscorings [which Hendrick itemizes} . . . dem- 
onstrate that Whitman read the introduction with great interest.” 


985. Miller, F. DeWolfe. “The First Advertisement of Drum-Taps,” p. 
15. The first known advertisement of Drum-Taps appeared in the New 
York Tribune on October 28, 1865, and was repeated every other day 
in the paper from November 1 through 13, giving the publisher as 
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Bunce and Huntington. This alters Miller’s surmise in his introduction 
to the Scholars’ Facsimiles edition of Walt Whitman's Drum-Taps | 
(Gainesville, 1959) that Bunce and Huntington “withdrew their name __ 
almost immediately” from association with the volume. 


986. Da Ponte, Durant. “Whitman’s ‘Young Fellow Named Da Ponte” | 
pp. 16-17. In The Uncollected Poetry and Prose (Il, 78), Whitman 
describes one of his New Orleans Crescent colleagues as “a young fellow 
named Da Poute [sic] . . . translator of Mexican and foreign n-items,” 
Emory Holloway misread the Whitman Ms and “Da Poute’’ should read 
“Da Ponte.” Though Whitman says nothing more about da Ponte, he 
“should have been familiar with’ his name “through his fondness for 
the Italian opera.” Lorenzo da Ponte, who died in New York in 1838, 
was the librettist for The Marriage of Figaro and other operas. The 
“young fellow named Da Ponte” seems certainly to have been Durant 
da Ponte (he began work on the Crescent in 1844), the grandson of 
Lorenzo da Ponte. 


987. Westerfield, Hargis. ““A Whitman-John Pierpont Parallel,” p. 17. 
Lines 77-85 of John Pierpont’s poem ‘‘A Word from a Petitioner” (Anti- 

- Slavery Poems {Boston, 1843}) refers to the ballot as a powerful but 
peaceful weapon “which has the effect of a snowfall upon the earth.” 
Whitman uses the same figure in his poem “Election Day, November, 
1884,” lines 8-10. 


988. White, William. “Whitman: A Current Bibliography,” p. 18. 
— Thomas Brasher 


WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, XIII: 1, Winter 1959. 


989. Todd, Edgely W. ‘The Frontier Epic: Frank Norris and John G. 
Neihardt,” pp. 40-45. Frank Norris, Walt Whitman, and others have 
regretted the lack of a literary treatment of the conquest of the American 
West commensurate with the epic quality and historical importance of 
the event. John G. Neihardt by his poetic achievement in A Cycle of the 
West and his critical theorizing in The River and I has done much to 
supply this lack. 


990. Hudson, Ruth. “A Literary ‘Area of Freedom’ Between Irving and 
Twain,” pp. 47-60. Washington Irving, in his Tour on the Prairies, 
became the first to turn a recognized literary talent to treatment of the 
trans-Mississippi frontier. His example spurred some twenty-five young, 
amateur, relatively minor writers to employ their less literary, more jout- 
nalistic talents in recording their experiences and impressions in the 
same area, in works published between 1834 and 1862. These writers, 
in addition to perpetuating Western vernacular and contributing to the 
Western legend, made perceptive judgments upon the social pence 
of which they were a part. Prominent in the group were rge Wil- 
kins Kendall, Charles W. Webber, Theodore Winthrop, and Lewis 
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Garrard. Mark Twain's Roughing It signalizes the termination of a 
genre by treating Western materials in terms of burlesque, satire, and 
the tall-tale. 


991. Carter, Paul J., Jr. ‘The Influence of the Nevada Frontier on Mark 
Twain,” PP. 61-70. The Hannibal, Missouri, of Samuel Clemens’s boy- 
hood and the Virginia City, Nevada, of Twain's residence qualify as 
frontier only in a loose application of the word. However, the frontier 
type of humor which flourished in Hannibal and the burlesque infused 
journalism endemic to Virginia City greatly influenced Twain’s creative 
works—in some respects to their advantage, more often to their detri- 
ment. Even the best of Twain's works suffer from lapses in taste, dis- 
cordant burlesque, and erratic digression. More importantly, preoccupation 
with frontier type superficialities tended to divert Twain’s mind from 
more significant subject matter, for example the political and social 
implications of the Civil War. 


992. Seiden, Morton I. ‘“W. B. Yeats as a Playwright,” , . 83-98. Yeats, 
though most importantly a lyric wrote a substanti y of drama, 
which has more intrinsic merit has been generally recognized. Fur- 
thermore Yeats’s plays are particularly significant as an expression of 
his attempt “to master himself, to objectify his conflicts into art, and 
to resolve and idealize his personal tragedy.” In his essays on drama, 
Yeats has assigned a very high role to drama as an art form and spelled 
forth his distinctive standards of excellence in its production. 2 his 
own works he has, to a considerable degree, succeeded in meeting these 


standards. 
— Hubert W. Smith 


WILLIAM AND MARY QUARTERLY, Third Series: XVI: 2, 
April 1959. 


993. Wright, Louis B. “Intellectual History and the Colonial South,” 
pp. 214-227. The intellectual history of the South needs fresh effort to 
establish an accurate image of Colonial life. Intellectual history may 
deal with folklore, political thought of the ruling groups, or the ideas 
of the intellectual dite that determine the future. Studies of all three 
kinds are needed. Facilities for research, now greatly inmproved, should 
be used. Private correspondence needs to be collected and published. 
State papers contain useful material dealing with “religion, education, 
the press, individual liberty, and freedom of expression.” Monographs 
om areas, biographies of the creative men and women of the 

, studies of education, religion, and books and libraries in the 
Colonial South, will make more reliable the comprehensive accounts yet 


to be written. 
— Lee A. Burress, Jr. 
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